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URING the past week there has been at least 
some appearance of progress in connection 
with the coal dispute. The resumed negoti- 

ations were adjourned last week-end owing to disagree- 
ment on the question of working hours. In the view 
of the Cabinet and the owners, a willingness to conclude 
district agreements implied a willingness to accept a 
lengthening of working hours. In the view of the 
miners, it did not. Mr. Herbert Smith and his col- 
leagues held themselves bound by the instructions of 
the Miners’ National Conference not to agree to any 
increase, national or local, in the hours of work. A 
deadlock thus occurred; but the negotiations were 
not broken off, the miners agreeing to call a fresh 
National Conference, and place the position fully 
before it with a view to receiving fresh instructions. 
This, of course, did not imply that the Executive would 
recommend the delegates to agree to longer hours being 
worked. Indeed, it only brought the position back to 
where it was six months ago. If wages had been the 
only point at issue, it is doubtful if the national 
stoppage would ever have occurred. What made the 
stoppage inevitable was the determination of the owners, 
in face of the Royal Commission’s report against longer 
hours, to enforce their acceptance. The question of 
hours has been throughout, in the miners’ view, far 
more important than that of wages; and it remained, 
on the eve of Wednesday’s National Conference, quite 
doubtful whether the six months’ struggle had in any 


way induced them to modify their attitude on the point. 
Whether a way round this difficulty could be found 


remained even on Thursday as uncertain as ever. 
* * * 


As we write, the Conference is still in session, and 
there is still no news of its intentions. At the end of 
the first day, no recommendation had been put forward 
by the Executive, which contented itself with merely 
reporting on the course of the negotiations. It appears, 
however, that two alternatives were under discussion. 
One section wished to empower the Executive to 
continue negotiations without excluding the con- 
sideration of longer hours—in other words, to give a 
revised mandate to the negotiators. The other section, 
with which Mr. Cook has proclaimed his personal 
agreement, holds that the question of entering into a 
settlement which may involve longer hours must be 
referred to a general ballot of the coalfields. It is 
obvious that, in face of the stormy objections to longer 
hours, such a ballot might easily result in an adverse 
majority, especially if the miners who have returned 
to work were excluded from voting. Presumably the 
advocates of a ballot are well aware of this, and look 
to it as a means of strengthening their position, and of 
putting further pressure upon the Government. 
Abstractly, they are undoubtedly right; for} there is 
no reasonable case for an-extension of working hours. 
But it is no longer possible to hope for any triumph 
of abstract right, and it would be worth a good deal 
to all parties—to the miners, the owners, the Govern- 
ment and the community—to secure a settlement. 
We think, therefore, that the miners would be wise to 
agree at once to discuss the question of hours—whick 
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by no means involves their agreeing to leave the hours 
to be settled by local bargaining without conditions, 
or right of appeal. They might well, for example, 
insist upon a rigid ndilenal limitation to, say, a seven 
and a half-hours’ maximum for any district. 

* . * 


The Cantonese armies have won another big victory. 
Last week they captured Kiu-kiang, the capital of 
the province of Kiangsi, and Marshal Sun Chuan-fang 
has abandoned the whole province to them. They are 
now threatening the important city of Nanking on 
the Yangtse to the north-west of Shanghai, and it is 
likely enough that they will soon be at the gates of 
Shanghai itself. Meanwhile, Feng, the Christian general, 
is pushing southward; he has apparently got control 
of the two provinces of Kansu and Shansi, and may 
presently effect a junction with his Cantonese allies. 
In Northern China confusion reigns supreme. Dr. 
Wellington Koo, the acting Premier in Peking, is 
anxious to resign, and, so it is reported, to get Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord, to step into his 
shoes. The Powers are still looking on helplessly— 
for the moment, indeed, there is nothing else that 
they can usefully do. Foreigners in China are incensed 
with both the Canton and the Peking governments—with 
the former for its imposition of illegal taxes, and with 
the latter for its denunciation of the Belgo-Chinese 
Treaty of 1865. By this denunciation, which it is 
declared is purely arbitrary, the Belgians lose their 
extra-territorial rights, and it is feared that the Chinese, 
having tried this medicine on the dog, so to speak, 
will be encouraged to apply it to larger fowl. There 
is evidently plenty of reason for anxiety on the part 
of the foreign communities in China. But they will 
not get relief from armed intervention by the Powers. 
It looks more and more as if their hope lies in the 
victories of the Cantonese and the consolidation of 
the Kuomintang. 

* * * 


The general election in Greece has produced a rather 
awkward result. The Republicans have beaten the 
Royalists, but not so decisively as to give them a 
satisfactory working majority in the Chamber. There 
are still a few returns to come in, but these will make 
no real difference to the balance of parties. There 
are three Republican groups, which together out- 
number the Opposition groups by something less 
than twenty. But no single party has a majority of 
its own, and there appear to be great difficulties in 
the way of a coalition government. There is some 
talk of an early dissolution of the new Chamber and 
another election ; but clearly, if this is to be of any 
use, a new electoral system must be devised. It is, 
of course, idle for us to speculate as to how the Greeks 
will get out of their mess. They have a taste for 
experiments which is beyond the comprehension of 
those of us who repose under hoary and solid con- 
stitutions ; all we can do is to hope that they will one 
day hit on a successful experiment. But we can, at 
least, be glad that this election has not swung the 
country round again to Royalism, as a good many 
people expected it to do. Whatever may be the senti- 
mental attractions of monarchy for the Greeks, the 
need of tranquillity is urgent, and the return of the 
dynasty at the present time would be more likely to 
bring a sword than peace. The contest of Republicanism 
and Royalism is evidently not finished; but there 
are welcome signs that some of the Royalists—notably 
General Metaxas and his friends—are prepared to 
accept loyally the verdict of last Sunday’s polls. 


x: * * 


President Coolidge faces an awkward situation as 
the result of the Congressional elections. No sooner are 


these over than, as a matter of course, the American 





—— 


parties turn to thoughts of the next President, while 
the occupant of the ite House himself is made aware 
of the forces gathering against him, both within and 
without his own party. No recent President has been 
in a more anomalous position than Mr. Coolidge. He 
has suited the majority of the American public in its 
mood of the past three years, and it cannot be said 
that the Republican losses in last week’s polls furnish 
evidence of any marked decline in his popularity, 
But there is no pretence in Washington that the Presj- 
dent stands high with the leading men in Congress or 
the party bosses. They usually approve a Chief 
Magistrate who is of their own world, but they cannot 
be expected to care much about one who, chosen be- 
cause of his supposed complaisance, turns out to be 
stiff with Congress and at times insists, as in the case 
of the Senate and the World Court, upon using his 
authority to compel reluctant votes. The Republicans 
now want to be sure about 1928, and this means that 
they are anxiously going over all the points connected 
with Mr. Coolidge in order to determine whether they 
could count upon winning if they allow him to get the 
party nomination once more. Prohibition, it is re- 
peatedly said, can never become a straight party issue; 
but Prohibition is seen ahead as an incalculable menace 
for both parties. The Republicans recognise that 
nothing can prevent its being a main, or perhaps the 
dominant, question in the next Presidential contest, 
and they realise that by force of circumstances their 
Party cannot avoid being officially Dry. It is not 
unlikely, however, that Mr. Coolidge’s future may be 
determined chiefly by the working of disruptive influ- 
ences in the opposing party. If the Democrats of the 
North and Middle-West adopt an openly Wet platform, 
they will split their ranks in the South, and if they 
decide to run the Catholic Governor Smith for the 
Presidency the American party system will be in 
ruins. 
* x * 

The libel action brought by Mr. James Agate against 
the Guardian in regard to a review which it published 
of a book of his was of very great importance to all 
those who are engaged in critical journalism of any 
kind. If Mr. Agate had won and secured material 
damages, honest literary or dramatic criticism would 
have suffered a knock-down blow. For there was no 
question of the honesty of the particular review to 
which Mr. Agate objected, since its writer—one of the 
ablest reviewers in England—had no personal know- 
ledge whatever of Mr. Agate, and could not therefore 
be suspected of personal malice. His comments were 
certainly severe, but, in our view at any rate, not too 
severe, and we should certainly have printed them if 
he had happened to have been writing for us instead of 
for the Guardian. The jury returned what is called a 
‘contemptuous verdict,” that is to say it gave the plaintiff 
a farthing by way of damages. If however the jury 
had understood the position a little more clearly it 
would probably have given a simple verdict for the 
defendant, and thus obliged the plaintiff to pay all the 
costs in an action which it evidently recognised as 
being essentially frivolous and vexatious. That such 
an action should ever have been brought by a mat 
who is himself a journalist and a critic of sorts does not, 
to say the least, reflect credit upon the profession. 

* * * 


It appears, from a number of letters we see in the 
newspapers, that there is a strong demand on the part 
of the respectable classes for the disfranchisement of 
recipients of poor-law relief. We wonder how many 0 
those who write so glibly have given any thought to the 
matter? Every big industrial town has for months 
past been a centre of distress. Engineers, iron am 
steel workers, men in a score of different trades, have 
been thrown out of work through no fault of their ow?, 
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Thousands of honest and proud workmen have ex- 
hausted their savings, run out of benefits, very likely 

themselves into debt, and finally, to keep them- 
selves and their families alive, are forced to come to the 

ish for relief. And then smug fellows write to The 
Fumes from West End clubs to point out that these 
men have no stake in the country and only exist on the 
earnings of their fellows. Of course, there are black 
sheep in the flock, professional paupers and persons 
who prefer doles to work. But how many are they ? 
What do the comfortable critics know about unemploy- 
ment or poverty? They hear that the unemployed 
are voting Labour, and on that they frame a double 
indictment. The Labour Party is charged with cor- 
rupting the workmen by the promise of doles; the 
workmen are charged with the crimes of poverty and 
sponging on the public. To base sweeping charges of 
this sort on a few cases is an outrage on decency. And 
is it not a little unwise on the part of those who profess 
to deprecate the class-war to accentuate the difference 
between the “stakes in the country” held by the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat? The proletariat may 
begin to think inconveniently hard about the nature, 
origin and purpose of stakes. 

* * * 


The Report of the regional Town Planning Com- 
mittee for the Leeds and Bradford area contains a 
good deal of interesting material. It is often assumed, 
especially by Londoners, that the typical position in 
large urban areas is for the smaller surrounding districts 
to serve as dormitories for the urban centre. But this 
West Riding survey shows that there is also an im- 
portant movement in the opposite direction, that is 
to say, for men to live in a city and go to their work 
outside it. In short, industry has moved out into the 
suburbs, while commerce remains centralised; and 
owing largely to housing difficulties, the industrial 
workers have not been able to follow their work out 
of the congested city area. A contributory cause, no 
doubt, is the unwillingness of people to move house 
nowadays, at the cost of losing the protection of the 
Rents Acts and having to pay the much higher rents 
charged for new accommodation. The main point, 
however, is that the case for regional planning and 
control, strong where the suburbs are merely dor- 
mitories, is much stronger when the movements of 
both industry and population are taken into account. 
It is also significant that, on many points, and especially 
in relation to problems of road transport, the Leeds 
and Bradford Report admits the inadequacy of the 
area covered and is led to urge the need for planning 
even a larger area, including the whole region of the 
West Riding. Slowly the necessity for regional co- 
ordination of Local Government is forcing its way into 
people’s minds. We would commend this report to 
the particular notice of the Royal Commission, which 
1s now considering the whole question of local govern- 
ment areas and powers. 

* * * 


The Government, it appears, has definitely decided 
to reduce the housing subsidy next year. It was 
announced some time ago that houses completed 
before October, 1927, would rank for subsidy at the 
existing rates ; but, thereafter, it has now been decided, 
the rates will be lowered. No announcement has yet 
been made concerning the new rates which are to apply, 
and it is still unknown how the change will affect 
building under the Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts 
respectively. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has, however, 
stated definitely that his aim is, by stages, to remove 
the subsidy altogether, and this seems to indicate the 
likelihood of a large immediate reduction. Apparently, 
Scotland may be treated separately, owing to the 
slowness with which arrears are there being overtaken. 
It is, of course, impossible, until the definite amounts 


of the reduction are stated, to make any estimate of 
the probable effects of the change in housing progress. 
It is probable, however, that the effect may be to dis- 
courage building under the Wheatley Act and thus to 
provide fewer houses for letting, and increase the 
discrepancy between the rents of new and old houses. 
It is true that, under the combined operation of the 
Chamberlain and Wheatley Acts, progress has been 
made in catching up with arrears; but even a slight 
check to the rate of production would cancel this, 
and leave us with big arrears still uncancelled. 
o* *” * 

The House of Commons resumed operations on 
Tuesday with a debate on the Electricity Bill. Nothing 
new was said, because there was nothing new to say. 
The group of Conservative members who have through- 
out opposed the Bill resumed their obstructive tactics 
by moving a series of amendments designed to weaken 
the powers of the new authorities created under the 
Bill. Their proposals were as a matter of course 
rejected. The Labour Party had little to say, not 
because it is satisfied with the Bill, but because it 
believes it to be at least a small step in the right 
direction. Mr. Hardie, indeed, denounced it as a 
‘“‘ bulwark against nationalisation,” whereas its Con- 
servative opponents regard it as the thin end of the 
nationalisation wedge. In fact it is neither, but 
rather a belated attempt to introduce some degree of 
co-ordination into the hitherto chaotic methods of 
producing and distributing electrical power. Everyone 
knows that Great Britain is far below other developed 
countries in her utilisation of electrical energy, and well 
above them in the prices charged for it, and that these 
two facts are interdependent. If we can, by co-ordina- 
tion of the supply agencies, secure a fuller utilisation 
of large producing plants, and so bring down the cost, 
we shall at the same time create the additional demand 
which is required. The Bill, in our view, will not solve 
the problem; but it should at least contribute to its 
solution. 

* a we 

An Irish correspondent writes: There can be little 
doubt that Mr. Cosgrave’s remarkable speech at Man- 
chester was intended to define generally the principles 
which inspire the policy Free State delegates are de- 
veloping at the Imperial Conference. The new relations 
established by the Anglo-Irish settlement serve, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cosgrave, as “an example to the world of 
what can be achieved by free association between 
nations,” and in future both peoples, he holds, will 
‘“‘ devote themselves rather to discovering grounds for 
common endeavour and common achievement than to 
seeking in the pages of history for memories of bitter 
things which must be buried for ever.” A few days 
previously an equally significant address was delivered 
by Dr. Evin MacNeill, who, though no longer a Cabinet 
Minister, may be taken as expressing opinions with 
which the majority of members of the Executive 
Council are in agreement. There has been a good deal 
of talk in Ireland about the importance of securing 
hard and fast definitions of Dominion rights, but Dr. 
MacNeill contended that the sovereign merit of the 
new conception of Dominionism is that it allows for the 
principle of growth. Taken in conjunction, these state- 
ments indicate not perhaps a change in actual policy, 
but what is even more important a new attitude of mind. 
Sinn Fein suspicions of the good faith of British politi- 
cians naturally enough did not end with the signing of 
the Treaty. Even yet it would be idle to deny we have 
our doubts about individuals. We are discovering, 
however, to our surprise no less than our relief, that 
whatever the inclinations of English parties may be, it 
is to their interest to fulfil their obligations under the 
Anglo-Irish agreement in the spirit as well as the letter. 
Incidentally we are also learning that were it in our 
power to denounce the Treaty it is a nice question 
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whether the losses on our side would not outbalance 
the gains. Mr. de Valera admits that if the Republicans 
obtained the upper hand an arrangement with Great 
Britain would be essential, and few are confident that 
his diplomacy would obtain for us as good a bargain 
as that driven by Collins and Griffiths. 


a * * 


the usual freshness or keenness to be observed in the 

House of Commons on the opening day of the autumn 
sitting. The fact is that the monthly sittings for the renewal 
of the emergency proclamations had taken the edge off the 
interest in Parliament, not only in the public mind, but among 
the Members themselves. They had already met since August, 
more than once, to exchange greetings and news. The shadow 
of the coal stoppage still distracts all minds from the routine of 
public affairs. And thus it was with some reluctance that 
Members turned again to the grind of discussing amendments 
on the Electricity Bill. There has seemed to be an air of 
unreality about Parliamentary business this week. The matters 
with which the parties are vitally concerned are dealt with 
behind the scenes. The Labour Party are active, and are 
prepared to drive home the Government’s responsibility for 
siding with the coal-owners in the long struggle which has 
inflicted so much injury on our industries. The Government, 
for their part, are anxious to avoid any formal opportunity 
of debate. 


A PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: There was none of 


* * * 


The coal struggle, I hear, has so reduced the resources of 
the revenue that it is now whispered from the Treasury that 
fresh taxation must be imposed in next year’s Budget. I 
gather that Mr. Churchill can think of no other expedient 
than to put slight tax additions on all round—both indirect 
and direct. This means that food and drink taxes will be 
increased, and that probably another sixpence will be added 
to the income tax, since the Government view is that there is 
no other fruitful source of direct taxation. There is, apparently, 
no other surprise like the silk or betting taxes up the Chancellor’s 
sleeve. It is all the more interesting, therefore, at this moment, 
when the mould for next year’s finance is being cast, that the 
Labour Members on the Colwyn Committee on Debt Redemption 
should have framed a practical scheme in a minority report. 
Their proposals, I understand, embrace, instead of a capital 
levy, a special form of direct tax, which if put in force 
would reduce the debt by some £1,600,000,000. There 
is also a suggestion of further death duties. This is a policy 
which, it is pointed out, would before long obviate some of 
the harsh taxes to which the Conservative Government 
will resort. 

* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George is rapidly getting all the strings of the 
Liberal Party into his own hands. At each meeting of the 
Parliamentary Party some fresh point of vantage is gained, 
though the formation of an Executive Committee has been 
postponed for a short time. But as against this I gather that 
he is likely to get his own way in regard to the organisation 
reforms which are coming before the Administrative Committee 
of the party next week. Those Liberals who oppose him are 
going down one by one. When he does get full control, what 
will he do with it? is the question which is constantly put 
in the lobbies. It seems, however, that the strain is telling 
on Mr. Lloyd George, that he is losing something of his 
resilience, and is subject in these dangerous autumn days to 
chills which are a subject of anxiety to his friends. 


* * * 


The Cabinet’s decision—or Mr. Baldwin’s—not even to 
print their anti-Trade Union Bill this autumn is much resented 
by the Tory rank and file, who are of the same mind as the 
Scarborough Conference. They want some promise, at any 
rate, of performance, for, as I had the occasion to point out 
in the summer, the desire to reduce the powers of the Trade 
Unions has become almost a religion with the Tory Party as 
distinct from their Government. In the coal struggle it has 
been the tail which has wagged the dog, the party which has 
swayed the Cabinet. It is the more curious that on the Trade 
Union Bill the Cabinet should withstand their party. But the 
reason I am given by Ministers is that to introduce such a 
measure before a coal settlement would consolidate too many 
forces against them in the country, and lose them by-elections. 


THE PANIC IN ITALY 


r AHE immediate results of the recent attempt 
upon the life of Mussolini in Bologna are 
certainly remarkable. It is admitted by all 

who know anything of him that the Duce is a man 

of considerable personal courage ; moreover, since he 
is temperamentally very superstitious, he probably 
believes the soothsaying that he will die in his bed, 
and has therefore little fear of assassins. But the 
events of the past week or two seem hardly to support 
this view. The attempt, at all events, has been made 
the excuse for measures of an extraordinary violence— 
some of them, indeed, so ludicrously extravagant as 
fully to justify the suggestion in the French Press 
that it is rather to Pantaloon than to Napoleon that 

Mussolini should compare himself. 

The Fascist reprisals began, for some unknown 
reason, with attacks upon French officials and consular 
officers, both on the Franco-Italian frontier and in 
Africa. At one place the Fascists forced the French 
consul to hoist the Italian flag over his consulate! 
These “‘ incidents ’’ have of course been the subject of 
the usual official “‘ apologies ’’ ; but responsibility for 
them cannot be effectively repudiated by the authorities 
in Rome since they are wholly in keeping with the 
ordinary teaching and traditions of Fascism. Moreover, 
they have been followed by other exhibitions of violence 
in Rome, Naples and elsewhere. The houses of many 
distinguished men suspected of anti-Fascist sympathies 
—including even Professors Labriola and Benedetto 
Croce—have been attacked by the Fascisti, and in 
some cases devastated. Such is the spirit of the 
Fascist Italia Nuova! Things of this sort have not 
happened in Europe since the eighteenth century— 
save in Moscow eight years ago. They are not, of 
course, officially organised by the Duce himself, but 
they are connived at by his Government and applauded 
by his semi-official Press; and the perpetrators of 
such acts of violence, though sometimes threatened 
and denounced, are never punished. 

But the panic measures actually adopted by the 
Roman Government are much more serious than 
these sporadic outbreaks of the spirit of Fascism. 
By a simple resolution Mussolini has this week expelled 
all the Opposition members from the legislature— 
thus depriving them of their constitutional “‘ immunity” 
from ordinary arrest. He has also introduced several 
new laws. One of them makes treason against himself 
(or the King!) a capital offence—capital punishment 
having hitherto been unknown in modern Italy. 
Another provides for every Italian citizen being obliged 
to carry an identity card. But the most serious of all 
establishes a new form of “ justice’’ under which all 
offences, or alleged offences, of a political character 
are to be tried, not before ordinary judges or legal 
courts, but by courts-martial composed of military 
and naval officers, from whose verdicts there is to be 
no appeal—save to Fascist headquarters. Here we 
have the Revolutionary Tribunal of the Paris of 1793 
or the “ Cheka” of post-war Leningrad. We know 
of no other parallels. One of the leading Fascist 
organs in Rome has declared this week in so many 
words that only faithful Fascists must be allowed to 
judge who are the enemies of the Fatherland, and 
that the accused ought not to be allowed the legal 
assistance of counsel. 
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The offences for which men and women, Italian 
citizens or foreigners, may be tried by these revolu- 
tionary courts are of the vaguest description. They 
include apparently any expression of opinion, whether 
verbal or in writing, calculated to bring the Fascist 
Government into contempt or in any way to under- 
mine its authority; and it does not matter whether 
such offences have been committed on Italian or on 
foreign soil. The draft of this measure that was 
originally issued is now reported to have been modified 
in a somewhat ambiguous fashion, so that it will 
remain rather uncertain to what extent it may be 
held to apply to foreigners. But in its original form 
it certainly contained provisions designed to extend 
Fascist espionage literally from China to Peru. A 
man who remarked in a café, in Lima, let us say, 
that he thought Mussolini a fool, would be liable, 
if he ever thereafter entered Italy, to be summoned 
before a revolutionary tribunal and sent to prison for 
ten or fifteen years. The writer of the present article 
would certainly be liable to heaven knows what 
penalties. Even Moscow has never dared to go so 
far as this in regard to foreigners. 

What is Mussolini about? His present actions 
suggest something almost akin to that egomaniac 
condition which commonly precedes the disease known 
as General Paralysis of the Insane. At all events, 
he is rapidly becoming an international nuisance, and 
sooner or later will have to be dealt with as such. 
The Western world cannot calmly stand by and watch 
Italy relapse into semi-barbarism. We could and 
can afford to let Russia work out her own salvation 
in the belief that in due time she will rid herself of her 
Communist dictators. But Italy is much nearer home; 
and neither we nor France nor Germany can easily con- 
sent to a régime in Italy under which in the near future, 
as it would appear, neither life nor property will be 
safe to any save those who wear black shirts—the 
Chamber itself assembled in Rome this week in black 
shirts !—and profess the whole Fascist creed. Some 
limit will have to be put to these extravagances, and 
surely the sooner the better. For until Mussolini is 
forced to realise that he is not in fact the born ruler 
of the world he seems likely to continue a policy of 
domestic tyrranny and international pinpricks which 
can only end in a most regrettable sort of disaster. 
Italy, after all, is only an adolescent Power whom 
cut of politeness we treat as fully grown-up. This 
classification has a quite definite meaning, which might 
be illustrated by many of the events of the Great War, 
both by land and by sea, and which all Italians would 
understand readily enough if they were not bemused 
by the megalomaniac utterances of Signor Pantaloon 
Mussolini. 

In our correspondence columns this week we give 
as much indication as we dare of the position in which 
our own correspondent in Italy has lately been placed. 
The Fascists are after him ; the revolutionary tribunals 
of “ militia” officers await him. Of his “ offences” 
our readers are in a position to judge for themselves. 
May we particularly recommend them to re-read the 
admirably cool and judicious survey of “‘ Four Years 
of Fascism” which we published last week. The 
writing of such an article, however, is under the laws 
of Mussolini an undoubted crime against the State. 
In this particular case we think it unlikely, even if 





our correspondent were identified by the Fascist 
espionage organisation, that he would be either mis- 
handled or arrested, but that belief depends on purely 
fortuitous circumstances. If he happened to be 
some one of no consequence he would probably on 
discovery be beaten or forced to swallow a semi- 
poisonous dose of castor oil, or at any rate physically 
maltreated in some fashion. And this in a country 
which calls itself civilised ! 

Mussolini is an Italian nightmare. His fellow- 
countrymen may endure him as long as they please— 
that is no affair of ours. But when he attempts to 
interfere with other countries, and his followers attack 
foreign subjects, we are entitled to say what we 
think of him. To say it, indeed, becomes more than 
a right; it becomes a duty. It is necessary to the 
peace and the general economic recovery of Europe 
that we should, somehow or other, soon be rid of this 
little revolutionary mountebank, who wants to put 
us all in prison for doubting the divinity of his right 
to rule the world. We use plain words because soon 
they will have to be used, by everyone whose utterances 
are not subject to his censure. He has great personal 
charm, we are told, and a good deal of personal 
courage. We can well believe it. The same qualities 
were quite probably possessed by the original Pantaloon 
—if there had been such a person. But the latest 
evidences of the sort of panic to which he and his 
supporters are subject are too concrete to be ignored. 
Just at present it is not safe for many of us even to 
visit Italy. We might be called upon to defend our 
political opinions before a lieutenant in the Italian 
Militia. Which, as Euclid says, is absurd. 


THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


HE elections in India, which will continue during 
November, cover almost the whole field of 
political representation provided for in the Con- 

stitution of 1920. That is to say, they are for the All-India 
Assembly and the provincial Legislative Councils. The 
contests are not only extraordinarily confused, but they 
differ in many important respects from the two preceding 
triennial elections. The first was dominated by the 
personal power of M. K. Gandhi and his gospel of Non- 
Co-operation, then very new in Indian politics. Mr. 
Gandhi’s command that his followers should abstain alike 
from candidature and from voting gave a special, and 
unfortunate, character to the elections of 1920, but it 
had one relatively good result. It led to the presence in 
the first Councils of a body of Indian Liberals, interested 
in parliamentary methods and ready to give the new 
institutions a fair trial. But the situation had changed 
greatly by 1923. Mr. Gandhi was then in prison. His 
Non-Co-operation crusade was nearing collapse. His 
political authority was rapidly dissolving. The practical 
leadership had been seized by Mr. C. R. Das. The Swaraj 
Party, reshaped by that restless son of Bengal, had been 
induced to exchange Non-Co-operation for Parnellite 
obstruction, and to enter the Legislatures in order to 
wreck the Reforms. As a consequence the Liberals and 
Moderates were annihilated at the polls and the Swarajists 
returned in force. But they suffered disaster with the 
death of C. R. Das in 1925; their programme of 
“‘ uniform, continuous, and consistent obstruction ” could 
not, as they now confess, be carried through. The 
leadership of Das’s successor, Pundit Motilal Nehru, proved 
singularly unfortunate, and in the meantime the Swarajist 
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cause was ruined by the recrudescence, in its deadliest 
form, of Hindu-Moslem animosity. In 1920-21 Mr. Gandhi 
had made a formal Hindu-Moslem entente which he hoped 
might be strong and permanent. But, as events speedily 
proved, it was built upon a false foundation, and for the 
past two years the entente has been a mockery. Partly 
by reason of this failure, and partly through the folly and 
incompetence of its leaders, the Swaraj Party has sunk 
into deep and deeper discredit, and the general election 
is enveloped in a cloud of communal and religious hatred 
and suspicion. 

The present conflict, all over India, is a struggle between 
the Swarajists on the one hand and, on the other, a 
congeries of Indian parties which have no discernible 
principle of common action. They carry a bewildering 
number of labels—Independent, Independent Congress, 
Independent Moslem, Responsivist, Liberal, and what not. 
These are all fighting the Swarajists under Motilal Nehru. 
They are all alike prepared for some degree of co-operation 
with the Government; all announce their resolve to work 
the Reform Constitution as far as may be. But they offer 
no evidence of union, and through every section of them 
there run the lines of social and religious cleavage. The 
Swarajists claim the merits of orthodoxy and consistency, 
and they insist that their programme of modified obstruction 
represents the central principle of the Indian National 
Congress, which, at Cawnpore a year ago, adopted a 
resolution in favour of continued obstruction within the 
Councils and occasional withdrawal from the sittings, 
with a calculated return as affairs developed. In the 
Swarajist election manifesto this programme is reaffirmed, 
and the Swarajist position is declared under three heads : 
(1) A general attitude of resistance and self-reliance, as 
distinguished from that of acquiescence and co-operation 
assumed by the other Indian parties; (2) a continuance 
of the policy of refusing votes of supply and rejecting 
budgets; (83) a determined opposition to the system of 
Diarchy, with the refusal of office except in response to a 
national demand. 

To all this their opponents retort with contradictions 
and denunciations, amounting to a many-sided demon- 
stration of Swarajist failure. The Swarajist position, it is 
pointed out, is altogether unreal. The methods of 
obstruction are self-defeating. The Swarajists can throw 
out the Budget, refuse to vote the salaries of Ministers, 
repudiate the salt duty or the income tax. They may 
organise, as in March of this year, a theatrical walk-out 
of the Chamber. But nothing whatever is or can be 
gained thereby. The Governor-General automatically cer- 
tifies the Budget; no advocacy can make the walk-out 
look anything but humiliating, and then, in due course, 
the .Swarajists are back in their places, supporting the 
Government in its adoption of a protective duty on steel 
or backing up the Bombay mill-owners in the last stage 
of their successful fight on the cotton duties. In this 
conflict, which is being waged in an atmosphere of intense 
personal and group bitterness, there can be no doubt at 
all as to the side upon which the weight of practical 
argument lies. The Swarajists have a miserable record of 
failure, and their opponents must, of course, make the 
most of it. The Swarajist leader, Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
complains that the facts of the record are being perverted 
and his own speeches mangled. His grievance is undoubt- 
edly real, for the Indian Press to-day is overwhelmingly 
anti-Swarajist, and Indian politics have grown decidedly 
worse since the breakdown of Mr. Gandhi’s personal power. 
But it may be well to bear in mind that the Swarajist 
doctrine still retains a large measure of its popular appeal, 
that the party is contesting nearly all the seats, and that 
in a few provinces, notably Bengal, the Swarajist organisa- 
tion continues to function effectively. 





It must, however, be admitted that the anti-Swarajists 
present an indescribable confusion. Pundit Motilal’s host 
calls itself the All-India Congress and Swaraj Party, but 
at the beginning of the campaign his rival, Pundit M. y. 
Malaviya, organised with the powerful aid of Mr. Lajpat 
Rai a new Independent Congress Party, offering a common 
fighting ground for all Indian liberals and progressives, 
Responsivists, Independents, and the rest. A resolution 
adopted at Delhi two months ago declares that the purpose 
of the Independent Congress Party is : 

(1) “*To work the Legislatures, defective though their gop. 
stitution is, for all they are worth, and use them for the establish. 
ment of full responsible government, and for protecting and 
promoting in the meantime the interests of the people and 
strengthening their power of resistance to injustice and misrule”; 

(2) To accept office, ‘‘ provided the power, responsibility, and 
initiative necessary for the effective discharge of their duties are 
secured to the Ministers ” ; 

(3) To “work in full concert and co-operation with the 
Responsive Co-operation party,’ leaving that party to function 
independently in its own areas ; 

(4) In all cases of communal discord “‘ to bring about reasonable 
agreement between the contending sections,” leaving its members 
free when such agreement is not attained. 

These principles have an impressive sound, and it cannot 
be denied that the party which proclaims them is helped 
by many circumstances, such as the dismal failure of 
Swarajist tactics, the widespread demand for a fresh 
responsible lead, and the terrifying shadow of communal 
warfare. But the outlook is not over-bright, for the new 
party cannot substantiate its claim to be a national Indian 
party. It is inevitably Hindu. Pundit Malaviya, while 
admitting the need of free Mohammedan representation, 
brings a militant Hinduism into his politics, while 
Mr. Lajpat Rai is the most eminent living member of the 
Arya Samaj, which by tradition and constitution is hostile 
to Islam. The first result, therefore, of the forming of 
the new party has been a stimulus to the political con- 
sciousness of Indian Mohammedanism. There is a fervid 
Moslem section of the Swaraj Party which will secure a 
few representatives in the new Assembly; but Moslems 
are outside the Independent Congress Party, and the 
overwhelming majority of their votes will be distributed 
among the various representatives of their own com- 
munity, standing in opposition first to the Hindus and 
secondly to all professors of the Swarajist faith. This 
means, unhappily, that whatever else may have come to 
pass by the end of the present month, India will have 
been provided with a vivid illustration of Hindu-Moslem 
enmity, and will, moreover, be finding that, both in the 
All-India Assembly and in the provincial Legislatures, 
the lists are set for a fierce communal struggle, which is 
only too likely, in the judgment of Mr. Lajpat Rai, to be 
kept up through the forthcoming triennial period. In 
his Guildhall survey this week, the Prime Minister found 
it possible to speak of the outlook in India more hopefully 
than he or any of his predecessors have been anle to spe 
for many years past. The main reason for his good cheer, 
Mr. Baldwin explained, was that in his belief “‘ the miasma 
of Non-Co-operation ” has been finally dissipated. That is 
unmistakably true. But it is plain that we must wait 
until the end of this curious electoral conflict before we 
are in a position to make a guess as to the chances of 4 
fruitful interval in the Indian Legislatures before the 
Reform Constitution is brought under review. 


A CALIFORNIAN EVANGELIST 


OMPLAINT is sometimes made that the North 

( American continent suffers from a deplorable 
standardisation of humanity, but it seems to abound 

in adventurous feminine types who have little spiritual 
kinship with Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s George F. Babbitt. 
‘“* Ma Ferguson,” the celebrated Governor of Texas, whose 
career has been a source of gaiety for her nation for the last 
three years, has recently been relegated by an undiscerning 
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and unsympathetic electorate, to private life by a hostile 
yote in the Democratic primaries, but she seems to have a 
worthy successor, as a purveyor of newspaper headlines, 

in the person of Mrs. Aimée Semple McPherson, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. McPherson is not indigenous to the Great Republic, 
for she was born in 1888 to Scotch-Canadian parents on a 
farm near Woodstock, Ontario, and was christened Aimée 
Kennedy. Her mother had been a Salvation Army worker, 
and as a result Aimée was in her own words “ brought up 
in an atmosphere which accounts for her career.” As a 
child she obtained some local fame as an elocutionist, and 
early in her girlhood signs of religious fervour manifested 
themselves. Soon after leaving school she made a resolution 
“to give herself to the service of the Lord,” and at the 
age of seventeen the service took the shape of marriage with 
a certain Robert Semple, who had transformed himself from 
a boilermaker into a missionary, and with her spouse she 
sailed to convert the heathen Chinee. But after a daughter 
had been born to them Semple fell ill of a fever and died, 
and Aimée with her child returned to America, where shortly 
afterwards she married en secondes noces one Harold 
McPherson, salesman of a wholesale grocery firm in New 
England. 

Long before her second marriage Mrs. McPherson had 
claimed contacts with some supernatural power. On her 
homeward voyage from China she had received from 
unknown sources a variety of gifts, including a purseful of 
money and a fine steamer shawl, and she asserted that she 
had only to cherish a desire for it to be fulfilled. Conviction 
that she was no ordinary mortal grew, and she professed 
to have received about the year 1922, in New York, a special 
visit from the Almighty who bade her go forth and launch 
a great crusade for the salvation of a sinful world. Mr. 
McPherson, who seems to have been a person of mundane 
tastes, unsympathetic to his consort’s aspirations, con- 
veniently obliged with a divorce under the laws of Rhode 
Island, and Mrs. McPherson was free to begin her great 
mission. 

Taking along her two children she enlisted the services 
of her mother, a lady with a shrewd business head, as her 
manager and impresario, and began expounding what was 
called ‘“‘ The Foursquare Gospel.” At first she contented 
herself with saving souls, but soon she began to practice 
the art of healing, and, when success crowned some of her 
efforts, her fame spread and demands for her presence came 
from every quarter of the United States. She was not 
indifferent to the financial aspect of her profession or 
backward in her appeals for support, and funds were freely 
forthcoming from her converts and admirers. To quote 
her own words, ‘“‘ Several times when we were wondering 
how to meet expenses, the money came from some child 
of God whom he had telephoned.” 

In due course she established a paper called The Bridal 
Call Foursquare, and put the business of soul-saving and 

healing upon a sound profitable basis. Some four years ago, 
according to her own account, “ The Lord has been speaking 
to me about a transcontinental auto-gospel tour,” and he had 
to be obeyed. But she had by this time become tired of 
wandering from place to place and desired a settled base of 
operations. Los Angeles had heretofore enjoyed no great 
repute as a scene of religious activity; but, when Mrs. 
McPherson arrived within its gates, she decided that here 
Were fields white for her harvesting. Her fame had preceded 
her, and before she had been preaching in Los Angeles a 
week, no hall was big enough to hold her audiences, and she 

recourse to open air stadiums and parks. But what she 

craved was a permanent tabernacle, and as Los Angeles, 
thanks to the amazing real estate boom, was then over- 
flowing with money, her flock made haste to provide their 


shepherdess with a home befitting her genius. In due course 
there arose the gigantic pile known as the Angelus Temple 
and, although the United States can boast of greater 
triumphs of architectural taste, it was finished outside and 
inside regardless of expense. But although it seats over ten 
thousand people, it has never been large enough to hold the 
congregation of the faithful who yearn to sit at Mrs. 
McPherson’s feet, and at every service thousands are turned 
away. Regularly every Sunday, and often on weekdays, 
the prophetess, clad in snow-white robes surmounted by a 
blue cape, preaches “* The Foursquare Gospel ” to an enrap- 
tured audience, in this Temple, and the most powerful 
radio set west of the Rockies carries her message to 
thousands of others whom distance prevents from personal 
attendance. 

Mrs. McPherson makes a speciality of fierce crusades 
against local manifestations of sin and she finds no lack of 
targets in Southern California. Bootleggers, dance-halls, 
narcotic drugs—all come under the lash of ker tongue, and 
she denounces evolution with a fervour which the late 
William Jennings Bryan could scarcely match. For that 
departed statesman she entertained the highest admiration 
and in one issue of The Bridal Call Foursquare she com- 
bined this tribute to his memory with a soul-stirring appeal 
for funds: 

William Jennings Bryan, valiant warrior of God—defender of 
the faith of our fathers, has been called home to a well-earned rest. 
The sword has dropped from his hand, but ten thousand of hands 
are outstretched, grasping the sword of the Spirit and pressing 
onward into the thick of battle .. . 

To-day the Angelus Temple membership, the Bridal Call family 
and Foursquare friends the world around, are on the front line. 
Hands are upheld, bearing aloft the Banner of the Cross, and when 
a few days ago the word came down the ranks—*‘ Over the Top "— 
without a break in the lines, up they went, and over the $1,000,000 
mark; gaining the first rampart in the completion of The Inter- 
national Institute of Foursquare Evangelism. 

In this great School of Evangelism, God willing, there shall be raised 
up William J. Bryans, Abraham Lincolns, Warren G. Hardings. 
and Aimée Semple McPhersons, who shall carry the insignia of the 
Cross and the Crown up to the very doors of the national capital, 
into its legislations, and among the busy marts of men . 

The first rampart has been gained and conquered. Now we are 
facing the second. The safety of the world is at stake. . . . 

No, you don’t have to come to Los Angeles to join these ranks. 
The Foursquare Army is international and interdenominational. 
Pray that the Lord Jesus Christ will show you the way into the front 
line to-day. Ask Him, ‘“‘ What wouldst Thou have me do, Lord ?” 
Then, as He blesses you, give that His children may be saved unto 
Himself, and trained for His service. . . . 

Use This Form for Your Subscription. 

Dear Sister McPherson: To help enshrine the Bible in the hearts 
of the people, to help save our nation from the crime wave, infidelity 
and sin, and to prepare the world for the coming of the King, I 
hereby joyfully inclose my offering for the Building Fund of the 
Evangelistic and Missionary Training Seminary. 

The frankness of her technique for raising money also 
commands admiration. When she needs a sum for some 
special purpose, say $30,000, she blithely proclaims the 
need from her pulpit and thus proceeds—“ To begin with, 
I will accept just a thousand dollars each from just ten 
people. Who wants to be among these ten?” Often 
a dozen or even a score of hands are raised and when ten 
have been graciously allowed to contribute $10,000 each, 
the prophetess proceeds. “ Well, now we’ve made such a 
good start and got ten thousand dollars, I'll let twenty 
more of God’s children give me $500 each.” When this 
privilege has been duly allocated to twenty generous souls, 
Mrs. McPherson resumes, “ God has given us $20,000 and 
all we need is $10,000 more. So I am going to let two 
hundred of you dear children give me fifty dollars each.” 
There are often four hundred people scrambling to be 
among the chosen two hundred and this mode of appeal is 
never known to fail. As a result the activities of Mrs. 
McPherson have been amazingly profitable. To-day 


not only does the Angelus Temple with its furniture and 
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plant, which is valued conservatively at half a million dollars, 
stand unmortgaged in the name of the evangelist and her 
mother, but she has publicly admitted that she has accu- 
mulated at least another half million dollars; part of her 
savings are being employed in the construction of a huge 
hotel for the accommodation of the numerous admirers 
who come to Los Angeles for closer touch with her minis- 
trations. 

Last spring she had reached the dignity of a public 
character in California, and there seemed no limits to the 
wealth which she might accumulate and the influence 
which she might acquire. To-day, however, she has 
reached the eminence of national fame, but she is engaged 
in a desperate battle to save her reputation, and the narra- 
tive of her troubles is an extraordinary story. On May 
8th of this year, Mrs. McPherson, interrupting the com- 
position of a sermon on “ Darkness and Light,” went for 
an afternoon bathe at Venice, a beach resort near Los 
Angeles, with her secretary; and when the latter found it 
necessary to go to an adjacent hotel to telephone she left 
the evangelist swimming near the shore. When she 
returned after fifteen minutes her employer had disappeared 
and no trace of her could be found. Search in her usual 
haunts in Los Angeles could not discover her, and it was 
presumed that she had been caught in an undertow and 
carried out to sea. Her flock was distracted, her mother, 
who donned her prophetic mantle, preached an impressive 
funeral sermon, and a fund of $25,000 was raised for a 
memorial. Some of the faithful, however, were not con- 
vinced that she was dead, and from time to time their 
spirits were raised by reports that their shepherdess had 
been seen in the flesh at places as far distant as Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

A month went by and hope had given way to despair, 
when suddenly on June 24th the wires flashed the news that 
the missing evangelist had appeared at Agua Prieta just 
across the Mexican frontier, telling a strange tale to explain 
her absence. According to it a gang of desperadoes had 
kidnapped her on the beach at Venice, placed her in a high- 
powered car which they drove straight into the Arizona 
desert and there they had held her close prisoner in a 
wretched hut until she had devised a means of escape. 
She professed great exhaustion as the result of a twenty 
mile tramp over the desert, but although her story had 
some plausible features, unkind sceptics pointed out that 
she was little sunburned, and her clothes were remarkably 
trim for such experiences. Forthwith a bitter controversy 
broke out in Los Angeles between the followers of Mrs. 
McPherson and her critics, and a sort of local civil war 
supervened. Passions ran high and when some individual 
advertised a sideshow at a local fair which professed to tell 
in photographs the true story of the case, a troop of irate 
McPhersonians compassed its destruction. 

Eventually Mr. Asa Keyes, the District Federal Attorney, 
was compelled to take congnisance of the episode and 
submit it to a grand jury for investigation. The grand 
jury evidently did not contain a majority of believers in 
the evangelist and her story, for it returned an unfavourable 
verdict, after abundant testimony had been adduced, that 
during the weeks when the prophetess was supposed to 
be languishing as the prisoner of desperadoes in a hut in 
the Arizona desert, she was sharing a cottage with one 
Kenneth Ormiston, the chief radio operator in the Angelus 
Temple, at Carmel, a well-known resort of artists in 
Northern California. As a result Mrs. McPherson, Mr. 
Ormiston and some associates are now on trial on a charge 
of fraudulent conspiracy and every paper in North America 
is carrying accounts of the proceedings. So far Mrs. 


McPherson’s defence before the court is not very convincing, 
but in her pulpit she valiantly bids defiance to her foes 


ee 


and asserts that she is victim of a malignant conspij 
designed to blacken her fair name, for which Roman Cathojj. 
and Protestant clergy, fearful of her growing influeng 
over their misguided disciples, have forsworn their quarrel, 
and sought the alliance of bootleggers, brothel-keeper 
and other minions of vice who dread the cleansing powe 
of her tongue. Her fate turns upon her definite identifies. 
tion as the occupant of the cottage at Carmel and th, 
identification in turn revolves round the exact characte 
of her coiffure. There was one dramatic scene in cour 
when the evangelist swiftly let down a mass of bronx. 
tinged tresses to demonstrate that no part of it was fal» 
and that, if the feminine occupant of the cottage wor 
switches, as one acute feminine observer had alleged, he 
alibi was good. 

The verdict is being breathlessly awaited but, even if it 
is hostile, she will not be deserted by many of her Angeleno 
flock, who have raised $100,000 for her defence, and she 
will be assured of mammoth audiences in every corner of 
North America if she chooses to embark upon another 
** transcontinental auto-gospel tour.’ Her intellectual 
gifts are meagre, but she has analluring blend of emotional 
eloquence and pithy phrase-making at her command, 
and, most useful asset of all, she has talents for self. 
advertisement and self-salesmanship, which the late P. 7, 
Barnum would envy if he were alive. She has, however, 
demonstrated that a person of mediocre mental equipment 
can, given adequate backing, successfully and profitably 
sell herself or himself to the public of North America, and 
thus in a measure perhaps she explains the Presidency o 
Calvin Coolidge. 

J. A. 8, 


AN ARGUMENT FOR IDLENESS 


sis EALLY,” said the moralist, “‘there is not a 

R single thing to be said in favour of idleness.” 

I secretly agreed with him—for I, too, ama 
moralist ; but, being also of a contradictory disposition, 
I said: “ I’m sure there are a hundred.” ‘“ You coulda’ 
name three,” he told me contemptuously. Challenged i 
this fashion, I went home, sat down at my desk and 
began as follows: 

It is not everyone who knows how to idle. All th 
great idlers, from Horace to Stevenson, have been mei 
of a philosophic turn of mind, educated both in the sens 
of the past and in the enjoyment of the present. Its 
doubtful whether any man who has not studied the classics 
at school can be an idler. A mathematician—the moralis 
is a mathematician—may be lazy, drunken or incom 
petent, but that has as little resemblance to true idlenes 
as the noise of motor-bicycles has to the music of Mozart. 

Idleness, it is true, has for centuries had a bad name 
among the moralists. Dr. Watts even went so far as 
warn children in the nursery that 

Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do, 
as though most of the great mischiefs of history had nt 
been the work of men of a busy and restless dispositio.. 
How many famous assassins have been idlers ? Not one, 
I fancy. Or how many of the great persecutors? Ord 
the would-be world-conquerors ? Had Napoleon been a 
idler, the history of Europe would have been different. 
But he was a restless man, incapable of idleness, and 
Satan found a considerable amount of mischief for his 
restless hands to do. I do not wish to suggest that 
would have been better for the world if all its affairs sine 
the expulsion from Eden had been in the hands of idles. 
But I strongly object to moralists who mislead childret 
by pretending to them that by avoiding idleness they will 
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escape the worst temptations of the Evil One. Whether 

our hands are idle or occupied, we shall be in equal danger 
from these. 

There are, I know, some—and Luther has given them 
countenance—who hold that if we do what is wrong with 
sufficient energy, it is by so much the less wrong. This 
I can understand as a protest against Laodiceanism and 
half-heartedness, but it is no more than that. If I am 
injured by a scoundrel, it is no consolation to me to know 
that he is a whole-hearted, and not a_ half-hearted, 
scoundrel. If he is a Thug I will not condemn him on 
the ground that he is half-hearted, and I leave the 
admiration of the more thorough type of Thug to Luther 
and his followers. The truth is, there is only one thing 
to be said in favour of whole-hearted scoundrels, and 
that is that they compel virtuous men to be whole- 
heartedly virtuous in order to defeat them. 

It is odd that activity should be so well spoken of by 
the moralists, since, according to the best authority we 
have, it was through the activity of the Devil that sin 
first came into the world. Adam was then an idler. Eve 
was an idler. The Serpent alone was restless, active, 
eager to be up and doing. Even in Heaven he had been 
of the same temper. Weary of the indolent life of an 
angel, he sought an outlet for his active temperament in 
a rebellion of which we are still paying the price. And 
he has remained unrepentantly active ever since his defeat. 
It is almost impossible to imagine an idle Devil. Both 
he and his subordinate devils are all models of “* keenness.’’ 
In the old pictures we invariably see them going about 
their business with the desperate agility of fleas or of 
grasshoppers. They are either pushing some unfortunate 
fellow-creature into a furnace with the prongs of a fork, 
or taunting or torturing them in some horrible fashion 
in which neither Thoreau nor Robert Louis Stevenson 
would ever have dreamed of taunting or torturing a 
fellow-creature. The very attitudes in which they stand 
are frequently the attitudes of the most vicious kind of 
insects. Their outward-bent knees, their dancing legs, 
their gleaming eyes, their smirking faces—these are not 
the marks of an idler but of the very principle of the evil 
kind of activity. If I were painting a devil I should paint 
him as a mosquito a million times magnified. And who 
has ever heard of an idle mosquito ? 

The moralists, unfortunately, are so immoral in their 
moralising that, when they hold up one of the insects as 
an example of industry to us, they invariably choose 
some insect that is more or less useful, such as the bee, 
or are careful to omit all the less admirable qualities of 
the insect they praise. Dr. Watts, in the poem from 
which I have already quoted, ingenuously exclaims : 

How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour ! 
I am not going to be provoked into saying anything bitter 
against the bee, but it has frequently been pointed out 
that the little busy bee is not any busier than the little 
busy wasp or the little busy clothes’-moth. Dr. Watts 
forgot in his moral enthusiasm that the chief complaint 
of man against insects from the beginning of time has 
been not that the insects have been too idle but that they 
have been too maleficently busy, and that, if the bee 
deserves praise, it is not for being busy but for being, 
unlike most insects, busy in a way that deserves the 
approbation of mankind. No doubt, if we knew all the 
‘secrets of the Universe, we should find that all the insects 
~even the house-fly—have their uses. But meanwhile, 
im our state of partial knowledge, we spend a large part 
of our time in making war on insects—on the diligent 
blue-bottle, the hard-working earwig, the indefatigable 
mosquito, the assiduous moth, the unflagging flea, the 





painstaking bug, the persevering carpet-fly, the plodding 
grape-leaf flea-beetle, the toiling mole-cricket, the sedulous 
seed-weevil, the zealous hornet, the eager cockroach and 
the go-ahead white ant. 

Gardeners, as everyone knows who has ever worked in 
a garden, divide all insects into two classes, and they 
do not divide them into idlers and hard workers but into 
the hard-working friends of man and the still harder- 
working enemies of man. I have worked in a garden 
only a few years of my life, but during all that time I 
was constantly at war with the apple saw-fly, the green 
fly in the roses, the turnip-fly, the carrot-fly, the woolly 
aphis, the magpie moth, the cabbage white butterfly, 
the cherry sawfly, the codling moth, the black-currant 
mite, the pear-leaf mite, the pear midge, the black fly 
on beans, the cabbage gall fly, the celery fly, the onion 
fly, the pea-weevil, the carnation maggot and thrips. 
Day after day I sweated, not in order to encourage these 
vile creatures in their industry, but in order to counteract 
an activity that threatened ruin to all my fruits and 
flowers. If I had thought it would be of any use, I should 
have gone out into my garden in the morning and have 
cried aloud, “Go to the sluggard, thou ant!” or, as the 
case might be, “‘ thou codling moth,” or “ thou cabbage 
white butterfly,” or, simply “ thou blight.” 

And, apparently, in many of the great industries of 
the world, the human race has the same cause of complaint 
in regard, not to the idleness, but to the over-industriousness 
of the insects. How heartrending is the cry that goes up 
from the cotton-merchants in a year in which the boll-weevil 
has been toiling among the cotton plantations according 
to the plausible principles of Dr. Watts. Possibly Dr. 
Watts had never seen a boll-weevil, and imagined that, 
because of its steady and industrious habits, it was an 
example to the erring human race. I, too, have never 
seen a boll-weevil, but I have studied the picture of a 
boll-weevil in an American illustrated dictionary, and I 
can assure doubters that it is something to give the 
worshipper of work for work’s sake pause. First, there is 
a drawing of the side-view of a boll-weevil, and in this 
the boll-weevil looks like Satan going out in the twilight 
on his hands and feet—four hands and four feet—on an 
evil errand. Below this is a sketch described as “* back 
view with elytra extended, disclosing wings.” In this the 
boll-weevil is shown engaged in a kind of Satanic skirt- 
dance, in a high state of glee, no doubt, over the ruin he 
had wrought in the American cotton crop. 

It is clear, then, from examples drawn, both from the 
human race and from the lower races that prey on the 
human race, that the common notions of the moralists 
must be revised and that we must no longer indolently 
allow ourselves to be persuaded that “ hard-working ’’ 
and “industrious” are words that have essentially a 
good meaning, while “lazy” and “idle” are words that 
have essentially a vicious meaning. ‘ Hard-working ” is, 
in respect to vice and virtue, quite as neutral a word as 
“lazy.” You will see this at once if you prefix it to a noun 
signifying something you dislike. Examples of this are 
‘‘a hard-working murderer,” “a hard-working bore,”’ 
“‘a hard-working tax-collector.” It is obvious from this 
that you cannot turn a wicked man into a good man 
merely by proving that he is “‘ hard-working ” or “ indus- 
trious.”” And that is the test of the real virtues. You 
would like a thief better if you were sure that he was 
a polite thief, a tender-hearted thief, a truthful thief, 
an honest thief, an unselfish thief, or even a companionable 
thief; but, if all that you could say of him was that he 
was a hard-working thief, you would regard him, not as 
less vicious but as more so because of the epithet. Hence 


we may conclude that the idle man and the industrious 
: 
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man are, apart from any virtues they may possess, moral 
equals. I do not say that the idle man is better than 
the industrious man, but I contend that, if neither of them 
has any other qualifications, he is at least as good. But 
the moralist began by assuming that there were a hundred 
things to be said in favour of the industrious man. Hence, 
there must be an equal number of things to be said in 
favour of the idle man. I trust that I have convinced 


the moralist. I have very nearly convinced myself. 
y.Y. 


THE GLASS OF LIFE 


OME years ago, in an article on “The Ethereal 
S Organ,” we discussed the range of octaves— 
extending from the broadcast bass to the X-ray 
treble, and including one little octave of visible light— 
in which the ether may be caused to vibrate. It may be 
expected that mankind will live by the whole of that range 
of rays which the sun sends us through an unpolluted 
atmosphere. If we radiate ourselves with more than that 
range, as with the softer X-rays, disaster may happen: 
and I question the propriety, therefore, of including the 
higher-pitched ultra-violet, such as are screened by the 
atmosphere, in the radiation from certain artificial sunlight 
lamps now on the market. And certainly we suffer if we 
fail to receive the lower-pitched ultra-violet, say to the 
extent of about half an octave above the visible violet. 

Besides the obvious obstructions to these rays, such as 
smoke, there is to be reckoned ordinary window-glass, 
which is so admirably transparent to the visible rays. 
During my last visit to New York, in 1922, I saw the infants 
isolated in large glass cubicles—for protection from infection 
—at the Home for Hebrew Infants, and I asked the famous 
physician, Dr. A. F. Hess, who was in charge of them, 
why he did not build those cubicles of quartz, at least on 
their southern aspect, so as to make the ultra-violet con- 
stituents of the sunlight available on days when, for instance, 
a cold wind was blowing. The reply was that the cost 
would be prohibitive, even to Jewish munificence, almost 
recklessly displayed in that superb institution. 

The cost of quartz is not too serious when we are dealing 
with smali lenses such as Niels Finsen used for his lamps 
when he introduced the light treatment of lupus from 18938 
onwards. He could not obtain his results with glass lenses, 
but quartz, which transmits the ultra-violet, availed 
perfectly. Nor is the cost of quartz too serious when we 
make a small test-tube to contain the sensitive solution 
devised by Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., for the estimation 
of ultra-violet sunlight. The tubes containing the fixed 
colours for comparison need only be made of glass, and 
when the cost of the quartz tube is added the whole outfit 
only costs about a sovereign.* The results of such obser- 
vations are daily to be read in the Times, under the weather 
report. At the first meeting of the Sunlight League, 
Dr. Hill had a window of quartz made for experimental 
purposes, measuring perhaps eighteen inches square, and 
heavily leaded at that; the cost was about fifteen pounds. 

The same difficulty occurs in respect of artificial sunlight 
lamps, of the mercury vapour or the incandescent types. 
The quartz bulbs are deplorably expensive. Further, they 
are molecularly altered in time by the passage of the rays, 
lose their translucency to them, and require to be replaced at 
formidable expense. Two years ago I used an incandescent 
lamp, with a tungsten filament and a quartz bulb, for the 
relief and cure of a leg smashed by a motor car. I was 


very grateful for it, but I only had one and should have 
been glad of half a dozen. It cost about twelve pounds, of 
which the quartz cost more than ten, This is the type of 


tt — 


lamp which has been installed with such signal success for 
many of the animals at the Zoo: but the cost wholly 
prohibits its use in schools and such places where it should 
be most valuable. Many inquiries continually reach me 
regarding our ordinary electric lamps, used for lighting, 
Unfortunately they have no hygienic, antiseptic, anti. 
rachitic or anti-tuberculous value, since a necessary part of 
the ultra-violet constituent of their radiation is arrested by 
the glass, and especially by the large atoms of lead which 
are included in the glass for an excellent technical reason, 
but one incompatible with any hygienic or medical purpose, 

In May, 1924, I sent a kind of S.0.S. to the columns of 
Nature, asking our chemists who understand glass—and 
they make the best glass in the world—to devise some kind 
of glass which should be cheap and yet transmit ultra. 
violet light as quartz does. I rejoice to say that this glass 
has been made. The inventor is Mr. F. E. Lamplough, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
he has called his product Vitaglass—the glass of life. Other 
products have been made for the same purpose, and I wish 
them all success, but Vitaglass at the moment is the most 
useful. It does not transmit quite so much ultra-violet 
light as quartz, but it transmits quite enough. This, of 
course, is the glass mentioned by Mr. Meredith Atkinson, 
Secretary of the New Health Society, in his recent letter 
to this journal. It is now made by Messrs. Chance, Smeth- 
wick, Birmingham. The glass is somewhat more expensive 
than ordinary glass, but not seriously so. It is a little more 
difficult to cut than ordinary glass. Comparative study of 
the spectra shows that, whereas ordinary window glass 
transmits a few notes of the ultra-violet-—doubtless invalu- 
able in greenhouses—it completely cuts off the rays long 
before we reach the wave-length, about 8,000 Angstrém 
units, which is essential. This wave-length readily passes 
through Vitaglass. The suitable windows on the southern 
side of my own house have been glazed with it since its 
invention. Its use in the Zoological Gardens has been 
steadily extended. The official opinion there is unequi- 
vocal. The Lion House has been glazed with Vitaglass. 
Not too much ultra-violet radiation is allowed to reach 
Regent’s Park, but there are days in the summer when 8 
few rays avoid the smoke and reach the Gardens. Their 
admission to the animals has been invaluable. It does 
not seem to matter whether the animals be furred, feathered 
or scaly—the result is the same. The modus operandi is 
an absolute mystery to me, and certainly has nothing to 
do with the ridiculous theory that only the damage of nude 
skin by the rays accounts for their utility. Soon, I suppose, 
there will be no glass on any house in the Gardens other 
than Vitaglass. The new Reptile House and new Monkey 
House are being entirely glazed therewith. The most 
remarkable results may be expected when this glass is sub- 
stituted for ordinary glass in greenhouses. As for children, 
the reports from Smethwick,+ cited by Mr. Atkinson in his 
letter, are sufficiently remarkable, and will doubtless consort 
with the observations now being made upon sick children 
in certain hospitals. 

Another field should be occupied by this or some similar 
discovery. Ever since paying that formidable price for 
my lamp two years ago, I have wanted lamps made with 
Vitaglass instead of quartz bulbs. These should be quiet 
lamps, for continuous use as_ illuminants, meanwhile 
shedding health, like the sun himself. No goggles should 
be necessary, of course. One might read or write or play 
cards or chess under such lamps, to the great benefit of the 
somewhat ageing male scalp for instance—no other remedy 
for baldness remotely approaching ultra-violet light— 
and very notably for the benefit of, say, ladies in evening 





* Obtainable from Messrs. Siebe Gorman and Co., Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.W. 





t+ See The Quartz-Mercury Vapour Lamp, by Dr. J. Ferguson, 
School Medical Officer, Smethwick Borough Council, Birmipgham. 
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dress. I am happy to learn that, following the results 
obtained with a few experimental lamps, the very thing I 
want is now being made for the market, at less than thirty 
shillings, instead of twelve pounds. As soon as possible I 
shall equip my house with these, and I hope that in a few 
years they or their equivalent will supersede the ordinary 
bulbs everywhere, but first of all in gymnasia, swimming 
baths and such places—all of which, like all hospitals and 
nurseries and windscreens for sanatoria, for instance, 
should, of course, be glazed with the glass of life.t 
LENs. 


Correspondence 
FASCIST APOLOGIA 


We have received from Commendatore Luigi Villari a letter 
criticising certain passages in the article which we printed 
last week from our correspondent in Rome. Commendatore 
Villari—several of whose letters we have printed in the past— 
js, we understand, the chief official propagandist agent of 
Fascism in this country, and he is permitted, for some reason 
which we do not understand, to carry on his activities from 
the address of the Atheneum Club. We are not printing his 
communication, and have explained to him the grounds of our 
refusal to do so in the following letter, which we think it 
desirable to publish. 

10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 
November 10th, 1926. 
Dear Sir, 

My communications with my very able and moderate (though 
of course anti-Fascist) correspondent in Rome have been 
severed. A few weeks ago I had an urgent private message 
which has deterred me from writing to him since, or even 
sending him the usual voucher copy of those issues of THE 
New STATESMAN in which his articles have appeared. I can 
send him in fact only verbal messages from time to time as 
opportunity arises, lest his writings should lead to his being 
semi-officially beaten or murdered—or perhaps merely 
imprisoned. 

Whilst attempts of this kind to gag the British Press 
continue, I do not propose to offer the hospitality of the 
columns of THE New STATESMAN to any official apologist of 
the essentially barbarous régime which at present exists in 
Italy, and I hope that other English newspapers may adopt 
the same attitude. If I were to print your letter, my 
correspondent would be able neither to see nor to reply to it, 
unless somewhere in Rome he chanced upon a copy of the 
paper. Accordingly I return your letter herewith. 

Yours faithfully 
[The Editor of Taz NEw STATEsMAN.] 
Commendatore Luigi Villari, 
The Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE LIBERAL AND LABOUR PARTIES 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—In three letters to the Times last year (April 30th, 
June 16th, September 29th) I have urged a practical Peace 
policy as a basis for a rapprochement between Liberals and 
Labour, so I cordially welcome Mr. Graham’s letter to your 
journal. 

It was the Tsar’s proposal of an Anglo-Russian alliance, in 
April, 1914, which upset the Liberal Cabinet, split the Liberal 
Party and fortified Labour. Liberalism went down on Russia. 
The Labour Party also broke down on its Russian policy in 1924. 

Liberals and Labour men agree that Peace is the greatest 
British interest, and that a vigorous development of arbitration 
affords the safest Peace policy for England. Anglo-Russian 
Telations remain to-day a serious problem which requires steady 
heads and careful thought, especially in view of our position in 
China, Thibet, India, Palestine and the Straits. United Liberals 








{Readers who desire further information may write to Mr. 
Lamplough himself, at King’s Norton, Birmingham, but please not 
me, 


and Labour men can solve this problem, but divided they leave 


it in Lord Birkenhead’s hands. Need one say more ?—Yours, 
etc., R. C. Hawkin. 


{Surely some wider basis of co-operation is needed than 
agreement about Peace and about Russia, concerning neither of 
which problems, important as they are, does there appear to be 
anything much more to be done that is immediately practicable. 
Moreover, is there any reason to suppose that Liberals agree 
with the Russian policy of the late Labour Government ?— 
Ep. N.S.] 


COAL AND CLOTHES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Much of the precious coal about to’ be disbursed in this 
week’s double ration could certainly be saved were all house- 
holders but to wear more reasonable clothing. Any one of your 
readers will be able to call to mind examples of people going 
about laden with unsuitable garments and returning home after 
the slightest exertion tired and craving for a stuffy room. If 
such cases be multiplied many times the actual wastage of coal 
must stil] run to many thousands of tons a week. 

Layers of thick clothing not only hamper the limbs ; they fail 
to create that even temperature which forms the best defence 
against winter chills. During the war years our troops did not 
require to warm themselves at great coal fires. They achieved 
the necessary even temperature by adopting simple woollen 
underwear, adding a top coat only when the climate grew really 
severe, for wool of itself holds heat better than any other 
material and so graduates the cooling-down process should one 
happen to become over-heated. 

If the civilian population as a whole were as wise to-day there 
would be more coal and fewer chills.— Yours, etc., 

W. Arsutunor LANE. 

The New Health Society, 

46, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 

November 6th, 1926. 


CROSBY HALL 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN may be interested to 
hear that Crosby Hall—London’s last example of medizval 
domestic architecture—will shortly be accessible to the public. 
Ever since the building, seventeen years ago, was saved from 
destruction by removal from Bishopsgate to the Chelsea 
Embankment, it has been hidden behind high wooden hoardings. 
Now, owing to the initial success of the appeal of the British 
Federation of University Women, Crosby Hall, with a residential 
annexe for forty-three research students, will soon be ready 
to be opened as a hall of residence and a club-house for women 
graduates of all nations. 

The Federation has been successful in raising £33,000 of the 
£50,000 required, and they are most anxious to be able to 
announce the completion of the remaining £17,000 when the 
Duchess of York visits the Hall on November 17th to unveil 
a commemorative tablet over the entrance to the new wing. 
It is very much hoped that generous support will be forth- 
coming for this special appeal for the restoration to use of 
the historic Hall.—Yours, etc., 





92 Victoria Street, WINIFRED C. CULLIS, 
S.W. 1. President, British Federation of 
November 6th. University Women. 


Miscellany 


THE PENSIONER 
A SHORT man with a smiling face jumped into a 


crowded compartment of the excursion train 
just as it was leaving the terminus. He squeezed 
himself into a seat near the window, and muttered : 

““What a near thing! Nearly got left that time!” 

The two young women nudged each other, and the old 
Scotchman in the opposite corner looked up over his 
spectacles. The man who was reading a novel took no 
notice. But the woman who was sitting next to him, and 


had a little boy of two on her knee, turned round and 
R2 
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said pleasantly, but in the rather false voice of one who 
has only acquired expensive tastes since childhood : 

“The train is very crowded.” 

“It’s very full, very full,” said the short man eagerly. 
“ But it’s the time of year. It’s always the same this 

time of year.” 

At this moment the ticket-examiner appeared. 

“* Tickets, please.” 

While the passengers were fumbling for their tickets he 
caught sight of the short man. 

“ Hello, Joe! I didn’t see you there! ” 

“Hallo! You didn’t, eh? Well, what d’you think ? 
I’m out of it.” 

** You’re what ?” 

“Tm out of it, I say. On pension from to-day.” 

“Go on!” 

** From to-day.” 

“Well, I never. You’re”one of the lucky ones.” 

“Yes, just going down to Port Reuben to fix up a little 
place.” 

‘** Where’s the wife and kiddies ? ” 

‘* Left them in Dunnsport, then I’m going to fetch them 
down on Thursday.” 

“* Going to live down there, eh ? ” 

** Yes, going to settle down there.” 

The official looked up from the last ticket, which he was 
in the act of clipping. 

** Good luck to you, Joe. I’ve got six years to go yet. 
Remember me to the wife and kiddies.” 

He disappeared, and the old Scotchman looked round 
over his spectacles. 

“Were you in the Civil Service?” asked the overdressed 
lady with the little boy. 

‘“‘In the railways. Twenty-five years to-day.” 

“Fancy! You will be glad of a rest. Oh, mind, Bobby, 
don’t lean out of the window!” 

‘“* Eh ?” said the child, turning round. 

** Don’t say ‘ eh,’ dear,” said the mother. 

The short man grabbed the seat of the little boy’s trousers 
and held on to it while the child flattened its nose against 
the window, and began to breathe on the glass. 

“Oh, thank you,” said the mother, whose face was so 
heavily powdered that the mole on her cheek could hardly 
be seen. 

*“*Oh, mummy, I can’t see aoaout.” 

** Don’t say ‘ aoaout,’ dear. Say ‘ out.’ ” 

The child had breathed all over the lower part of the 
glass, and had begun to cry, finding the landscape blurred. 

The short man wiped the glass with his cuff. 

“There you are, sonny,” he exclaimed, beaming. 

‘“*Oh, thank you,” said the mother. ‘Say ‘thank you,’ 
dear.” 

The two young women nudged each other and giggled. 

The train ran round a curve and the sea came into view. 

““ Oh, look, the sea!” 

Everybody, except the man who was reading a novel, 
looked out of the window. Owing to the rapid movement 
of the train, which caused it to sway, the sea appeared 
to move up and down vertically, as it does sometimes when 
seen from a ship. 

“* It’s two years since I saw it,” one of the young women 
remarked. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The train ran round 
another curve, and a ray of light from the sun travelled 
slowly round the compartment like a searchlight. The 


married woman blinked, like an animal that puts its head 
out of a hole in the ground, and one could see that some 
of the powder had been rubbed off her neck on to the collar 
of her coat. The old Scotchman was looking indignantly 
out at the sun, resenting its intrusion, when the train drew 


— 


up at a station in the shadow of some trees. The man 
with the novel got out without even looking at his fellow. 
passengers, and then the short man said, “ Excuse me,” 
and put his head out of the window. 

As if by some inevitable attraction the stationmaster 
appeared, a dark man with silver braid on his cap. 

“Hullo, Joe!” he said, “‘where are you off to? Stil) 
in the land of the living, eh?” 

** I’m out of it,”’ said the short man. 

** What d’you mean—you’re out of it?” 

** On pension.” 

** Get away!” 

** From to-day.” 

** You’re one of the lucky ones, you are. 
wife and kiddies?” 

At the next station the old Scotchman got out, glancing 
round over his spectacles with an expression of scorn at 
the married woman and her child, the two young women, 
and the short man. 

The train ran round another curve, and one could see the 
waves breaking almost under the window. 

“* Excuse me, is the next station Seaview?” said the 
married woman. 


Where’s the 


“Yes, the next!” said the short man. “Is that 
yours?” 
She put a straw hat on the child’s head. It took the 


elastic from under its chin and began to chew it, while 
the mother collected her attaché case, her parasol, and her 
vanity-bag. When the train stopped the short man 
obsequiously lowered the child by the armpits until its feet 
touched the platform. 

“* Good-evening, thank you,” said the mother rather 
stifly, tipping up her nose, which was heavily powdered 
like a marshmallow. 

A stout man with shirt-sleeves rolled up came to the door. 

* Hullo, Joe!” he said, “‘ where you off to?” 

‘** Ha! now you're asking.” 

‘“* What’ve you done with the wife and kiddies ? ” 

** I’m out of it.” 

“You’re what ?” 

‘“* From to-day.” 

‘** What’s from to-day ?” 

** Pension, my lad.” 

“You're finished, eh? From to-day? You're one of 
the lucky ones, you are. I’ve eighteen months to go yet. 
You’re well out of it.” 

“* Going down to fix up a little place.” 

** Well, you are a 

The whistle sounded. 

*“ Ta-ta, Joe.” 

“ Ta-ta.”’ 

He found himself alone with the two young women. 

“You young ladies seen this ?” he said, pointing to the 
open page of a magazine. 

They took it coyly and giggled. 

“* When does Faraway Halt come?” they said. 

“It’s the next.” 

One of them stooped to pull out a suitcase from under 
the seat. She had small ears. 

“ That’s all right. I'll give your things out to you.” 

The train stopped, and immediately one could hear the 
wind in the banana trees. 

“Oo! they want us to break our necks!” 

The two young women jumped down into the sand, and 
the pensioner handed them their things. 

“ That’s all,” they said facetiously, “ in case you though! 
there was any more. Thank you veree much. ; 
night.” 

He settled down in his corner of the empty compartmeit. 
The sun was just setting, and made his face look very red 
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and happy, but showed up the few silver threads in his 
short, dark, vigorous hair. 

“ Still young enough to enjoy life,” he thought, stretching 
lazily. “‘ Wonder if they'll send the boy down to meet me. 
Fish supper and a good cup of tea. Al little place, all 
fixed up by Thursday. Must have a chat to the station- 
master: he hasn’t long to go, Edwards hasn’t.” 

He ran to the window. Nearly there. He closed his 
eyes for a moment from sheer excitement. 

“ Haven’t felt like this since I was a boy,” he thought. 
“Port Reuben.” The letters were spelling themselves out 
before his eyes, black on the white board, against a pale 
sky, just after sunset. 

Glad he’d only brought this little bag. He opened the 
door and stepped out, thinking: ‘‘When alighting always 
face the front.” 

It was about a hundred yards from the station, and the 
wheels went over his head. 

Mrs. Jeffkins was the only one who actually saw it 
happen. She had her little girl with her, and they were on 
their way back from the beach. Elsie was carrying her 
bucket and spade. She remembers giving a scream and 
dragging the child by the wrist. Elsie tottered after her on 
unsteady legs, trailing her little spade, which left a long, 
wavy line in the sand. WILLIAM PLoMER. 


Music 
BEECHAM AND BROADCASTING 


T is impossible not to sympathise with Sir Thomas 
| Beecham when he says: “If there are millions of 
fools who think the noise they hear on the broad- 
casting is music, may they be forgiven,” just as it would be 
impossible not to sympathise with the millions who know 
no music but the noise that is broadcast, or the millions 
who think that Beecham’s pills are worth a guinea a box. 
And the fact that there are limits to everybody’s knowledge 
and that in some respects we are all fools, does not vitiate 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s attack on broadcasting. What we 
may ultimately achieve in the conveying of musical sounds 
over long distances is unknown, but it would be irrational 
and contrary to all experience to believe that we shall 
never do better than we are doing now. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, however, asserts that it not only does not, but 
never will, “‘ replace music.” 

By replacing music I presume he means enabling us to 
hear music from a distance as perfectly as if we were 
present in the hall where it was being performed. If we 
exclude factors such as the visual personality of the per- 
former and the psychological “* crowd ” effect of an audience 
upon the individual member of the audience, then I think 
Sir Thomas is under an illusion, for it seems to me that it is 
only ignorance that makes us believe that a sound heard 
a hundred yards from its point of origin is intrinsically 
superior to a sound heard a hundred miles from its point 
of origin. Nothing will convince me that in the distance 
between the auditor and the origin of the sound is the quint- 
essence of music. What about a man who is deaf—as 
Beethoven was deaf, practically stone-deaf in the latter 
part of his life—and yet composes music? Let us assume 
that he hears it within his own mind, although it is a colossal 
assumption and seems to make the word “ hear,” as we 
understand it, completely meaningless. However, assuming 
Beethoven hears the Quartet in C sharp minor—composed 
When he was stone-deaf—and writes it down, how far off 
was he from the point of origin of the sounds? Can Sir 
Thomas Beecham tell us ? 

Personally I believe that the day will come in this world 
when music will altogether cease to be played upon instru- 





ments and will yet be heard. The crudeness and clumsiness 
of the present system of conveying the sounds imagined by 
the composer to the mind of the auditor is so great that the 
additional veil broadcasting puts between them is almost 
negligible. For what does broadcasting at present do? 
It cuts out sounds at the lower end of the scale and thus 
destroys the balance; it takes away something of the colour 
and timbre of the individual instruments of the orchestra, 
thus robbing the music of character and richness; it adds 
a variety of irrelevant noises of varying volume and timbre 
to the authentic music, thus distracting the listener’s intelli- 
gence and irritating the ear. 

But what, after all, are these positive and easily measured 
and discounted deficiencies compared with the monstrous 
distortions and perversions which music suffers daily at the 
hands of its executants whom I regard—mostly with horror 
—in the concert hall? If I said in a daily newspaper what 
I really thought, and what was no less than the truth, about 
the majority of the singers and instrumentalists that sing 
and play in London’s concert halls, I should be thought 
much more extravagant than Sir Thomas Beecham. It is 
true, soberly true, that not one in a dozen of the well-known 
and much applauded artists of reputation who perform in 
London is other than a mutilator and destroyer. All the 
fools are not in the broadcasting business. Every concert 
agent has a plentiful supply of them and every concert hall 
is at least three-quarters full of them. It seems, therefore, 
as though Sir Thomas Beecham were more partial than just 
in his preferences. 

But we can look at the subject from a totally different 
standpoint, and it is, I think, necessary to do so, or else people 
such as Sir Thomas Beecham and myself run the risk of 
being considered mere cranks. The great mistake that is 
made by the world to-day is in thinking that the best is 
necessarily for everybody. This illusion has been spread by 
the propaganda of political democracy, with its cardinal 
assumption that vox populi is vor dei. There is a sense, of 
course, in which this is true, or the world would be an 
irredeemable hell ; but we must never at any given moment 
mistake the particular reality we have got for the general 
ideal we have got. Individually imperfect, ignorant and 
defective, the population of London, like that of all other 
cities, demands to be amused, entertained, instructed and 
even improved. But if suddenly, by an Act of Parliament, you 
can teach seven million people to read, and suddenly, by an 
invention of science, enable seven million people to hear, you 
cannot necessarily suddenly provide thousands, or even 
hundreds, or even tens, or even one Shakespeare or 
Beethoven to compose books and music for them. You 
cannot even provide David Garricks and Henry Irvings or 
Busonis and Kreislers to play to them. To-day the demand 
for literature and music is far in excess of the supply—if 
we are to confine ourselves to what is first-rate, or even 
second-rate. Every morning two newspapers are delivered 
to me, one of 26 pages and the other of 16 pages. I am one 
of what I must suppose to be a minute minority of Londoners 
who never even glance at the advertisements. It takes me 
exactly five minutes to read both newspapers. In The 
Times I used to read A. B. Walkley’s Wednesday article 
and his dramatic criticism, because they gave me the sort 
of pleasure that a Mozart aria gives a musician. Now I 
occasionally, read articles—when they appear—about Cyprus 
or Chile or parts of the world unknown to me; otherwise 
I do nothing but glance down the deaths and marriages and 
personal columns. Of my other morning paper I only 
glance at the headlines. Obviously the great modern news- 
paper does not exist for me; neither do the dozens of 
magazines displayed on station bookstalls. I have never 
bought one of them in my life. The average short story, 
the average novel and the average play are to me unread- 
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able. They are unreadable because one knows beforehand 
exactly what is coming, one sees through them, and there is 
not enough skill displayed to keep one interested by the way. 
It is exactly the same with music. Sir Thomas Beecham 
cannot possibly be expected to show interest in Miss Bertha 
Gollop’s broadcast performance of Chopin’s Ballade in A 
flat or Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, or Mr. Abercorn 
Mussel, the great wireless tenor’s singing of La donna é 
mobile, when even Gieseking’s Chopin and Schumann might 
bore him, and even Tito Schipa might not induce him to sit 
out Rigoletto. But to the people—and there are millions of 
them—to whom Chopin, Schumann and Verdi are practically 
unknown, the Gollops and Mussels of the British Broadcasting 
Company provide a wonderful revelation, in spite of the 
ether’s valvular adulterations and distortions. 

And however much one might want to give the people 
Harold Bauer and Gieseking among pianists, Lotte Lehmann 
and Elena Gerhardt among singers, Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Bruno Walter among conductors, there simply are not 
enough of them to go round. A concert must be provided 
every night of the week for three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year, and there are only half-a-dozen really good 
singers, pianists, or conductors in the world. Even if the 
B.B.C. could hire Mr. Harold Bauer to play every night in 
the week, at the end of a year he would not be Harold 
Bauer any more. It is strange that people who do not 
expect champagne to be on tap in every house should yet 
think that artistic genius, which is much rarer and more 
precious than champagne, should be turned on by the 
B.B.C. every night or printed in the daily newspaper every 
morning. 

There is such a thing as bread and margarine in the arts, 
and it is not to be sneered at, for it gives sustenance and 
sustains life. The B.B.C. and the daily newspapers provide 
this bread and margarine and in doing so serve a useful 
purpose. The danger only comes when the proprietors of 
the popular Press are deceived by the wealth that their 
business brings to them into thinking that their bread and 
margarine are really caviare and champagne. A few honest 
and public-spirited men might agree with what I have said, 
but declare that they only want to provide the public with 
genuine wholemeal bread and pure butter. They are the 
greatest idealists of all. Caviare and champagne exist—in 
limited quantities. Genuine wholemeal bread and pure 
butter are scarcely to be met with anywhere. Even Sir 
Thomas Beecham in return to our request for them would 


only be able to hand us—a pill. 
W. J. TURNER. 


Art 
SOME ENGLISH PAINTERS 


R. WADSWORTH, whose exhibition is next-door 

M to that of Mr. Guevara at the Leicester Galleries, 
will be remembered as a prominent legionary 

of the vorticist school under the doughty leadership of Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis. His name revives those recent days, 
which seem so long ago, when a certain review named 
Blast created an explosion amid the apathy with which 
the younger English painters were regarded. The little 
group managed to make itself felt, and had more than its 
mere cheek, which is the usual basis of such little groups, 
to commend it. There was a seriousness and a coherence, 
both in the purpose and the technique of its individual 
members. The lethargy of “ polite” painting, into which 
most established English artists had settled, and the 
aping of new French methods for the sake of novelty in 
itself, or to conceal original poverty, were alike eschewed. 
Impressionism and a choice of obvious prettiness in subject 
were replaced by something like futurism, which was then 






very much in the air. But while the various members of 
the group all laid emphasis on the mechanical elements of 
life, with the Samuel Butler of “ Erewhon” and Signor 
Marinetti apparently as their chief prophets, they also 
happened to be admirable draughtsmen whose acc 
and grace of line yielded nothing to the most delicate of 
even Oriental artists. 

It is now, unfortunately, a considerable time since any 
of Mr. Lewis’s painting has been exhibited, and Mr. Wads. 
worth has become the most prominent member of the group, 
He has softened a great deal since the days of Blast, but 
what he has discarded in strength he has replaced by 
subtlety. There is a sense of appropriateness and a cunning 
in these decorative pictures of ships and seaports which 
are the signs of a maturity certain of its power. The draw. 
ing is simply exquisite ; the colour is firmly controlled where 
there were easy temptations towards the garish; the 
composition is a happy mean between verisimilitude and 
romantic arrangement. The two large pictures of Dun- 
kerque are typical of this blend of realistic detail woven 
into an imaginative scene. It might, indeed, be demurred 
that some of the glimpses across a space of quay to the 
array of shipping, shown through a foreground of hanging 
sail or curtain, suggest theatrical scene-painting sooner 
than landscape. But to compensate for the rather too 
studied unreality of some of these harbour-pictures there 
is a realistic ‘‘ Rue de la Reynarde, Marseille,” in which an 
excellent balance is maintained between the pattern of the 
picture as a whole and the representational and dramatic 
values of its individual parts. The still-lives are delightful ; 
““Conche and Bowsprit”’ contains the real singing of the 
sea. The drawings, in spite of a rather tiring preoccupation 
with the southern laundry-system, are admirable, particu- 
larly a study of a brig. Although he may possibly regret 
the fun of the old days of Blast, Mr. Wadsworth must feel 
justifiably proud of the dignity and charm of his present 
exhibition. 

Another survival of vorticism is to be found at the 
Chenil Galleries, Chelsea, where two of the most arresting 
pictures are Mr. William Roberts’s “ Christ and the Money 
Changers ” and “ An Argument.” Mr. Roberts makes no 
concessions to elegance, but grows stronger and more 
truculent. His “ Gypsy Girl” is important as answering 
the absurd criticism that he could not paint conventional 
pictures if he wanted to. But the two others, with their 
firmly-based design, the variety of tone in their restrained 
colour, and their tremendous sense of drama and charac- 
terisation, are simply triumphant. If only Mr. Roberts 
had managed to be a Frenchman, his fame would be 
European. Mr. Meninsky’s “ Helen of Greece ” holds its 
own in spite of such rather overpowering neighbours. 
Its sheer honesty makes it impressive with something of 
the deliberacy of the old masters, Yet its lack of emphasis 
does not render it insignificant, as its conscientiousness is 
not wearisome, while it is anything but a pastiche. The 
“* Landscape in Provence,” by the same painter, is a fine 
statement and easily the best landscape in the exhibition. 
Miss Gosse’s “‘ Sunlit Bed” is another serious but not 
pedantic piece of work. Mr. Richard Wyndham, the 
latest of the vorticists, shows a gay and well-designed 
** Roundabouts,”” Mr. Powys Evans’s “ Strutton Grounds ” 
is very good genre, and Mr. Myer’s “ Bonnet Catalan” 
shows a painter of promise as a painter of accomplishment. 
Mr. Frederick Whiting’s ‘“‘ Coloured Lady” is slick and 
jolly painting of a kind often known as “ brilliant,” as is 
the “Mrs. Beverly Lyon,” of Sir John Lavery. Mr. 
Epstein has four portrait-bronzes—one of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore—which are splendid examples of his work. They 
alone are worth the visit, but as regards painting only, 

the Chenil Galleries exhibition is a most encouraging manl- 
festation of English art. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Political Ideas of the English Romaniticists 

} (Crane Brinton, Oxford University Press, 15s.) is 

not a title which incites the literary epicurean to 
read a book, at least one who has passed the age when there 
is any likelihood of his being asked to trace the effects 
of the French Revolution upon Wordsworth’s poetry. 
Yet I did read Mr. Crane Brinton’s book, and I am very 
glad I have done so. I found it not only admirable but 
entertaining; learned, light and sensible. It struck me 
as a book of some importance both to the historian and 
to a literary man interested in the characters of authors. 
I understood better, when I had finished it, both the 
Tory and the Radical view of life; Scott and Southey, 
Hazlitt and Byron. 

* * * 

To take Scott first; Scott set forth the Tory view of 
life, not, of course, the Tory programme. His work 
leaves the impression that society based on the idea of 
personal submission to external authority is better than 
one based on the idea of personal freedom, as far as 
possible, from all authority. Temperamentally, too, he 
was on the side of what is accepted rather than on the 
side of what is striving to get itself accepted. He was 
a contented man; he had good reason to be so. Like 
all Conservatives, like Burke, “ society was law divinely 
imposed upon the anarchy of nature.” Also life was to 
him worth living chiefly because of its richness and 
variety : 

Just as he secured content from the happy order of society for 
that inner part of him that demanded stability, so he drew 
nourishment from the disorder of the world for that very large 
part of him that craved adventure. He approved reform not 
only because as a gentleman he was satisfied with a society in 
which he held so enviable a position, but because as a romantic 
he could not be happy in a society without picturesque gradations 
and interesting prejudices. Of one thing we may be sure; the 
edifice of Scott’s politics is in the Gothic style. It may, indeed, 
be bad Gothic, like Abbotsford; but it is no dull Palladian 
building planned under the influence of that unfeeling political 
architect, Jeremy Bentham. 

Scott saw the past, not as Mr. Chesterton, for example, 
sees the Middle Ages, as an antidote to the present, but 
as part of it. His Toryism, as Mr. Brinton says in a 
sentence which conveys much in a few words, was not, 
like Johnson’s, a mixture of common sense and reasoning, 
but of common sense and sentiment. He notes even a 
touch of Rousseau in him now and then: “ Ay, but 
highwaymen, lassie! for ye are come to a more civilised, 
that is to say, a more roguish country than the north ”’ 
(Heart of Midlothian, ch. XXVIII). 

* * * 

But the Revolution would not be satisfied with Scott's 
compromise, and in Hazlitt we have an example of the 
passionate individualist who believes man to be superior 
to society, and in freedom as a necessary condition for 
following the inner law. ‘To Hazlitt the State was a 
mere police power to prevent men of overweening desires 
from encroaching on the citadels of other men.” He 
admired Scott the novelist as much as he detested Scott 
the politician. Some of his comments on the Waverley 
novels read strangely to us, who are wont to regard their 
author as a very civilised writer, but the following passage 
shows where the believer in impulse found satisfaction 
in those novels : 

The Scotch novels carry us back to the feuds, the heart-burnings, 
the havoe, the dismay, the wrongs, and the revenge of a barbarous 
age and people. . . . As we read, we throw aside the trammels 
of civilisation, the flimsy veil of humanity. . . . The wild beast 
resumes its sway within us. We feel like hunting animals, and 





as the hound starts in its sleep and rushes on the chase in fancy, 

the heart rouses itself in its native lair, and utters a wild cry of 

joy, at being restored once more to freedom and the lawless, 
unrestrained impulses. Everyone has his full swing, or goes to 
the Devil in his own way. Here are no Jeremy Bentham’s 

Panopticon, none of Mr. Owen's impassable Parallelograms, no 

long calculations of self-interest—the will takes its instinct way 

to its object. 
It is surprising to hear that when we read Scott “ the 
wild-beast resumes its sway within us,” but what is 
interesting to note is that here is another instance of the 
revolutionary individualist finding common ground for 
sympathy with the romantic Conservative in the love of 
disorder, variety and adventure. The individualistic tem- 
perament nearly always plays an important part in 
revolution, and almost invariably turns against the result, 
finding new enemies in reformers who standardise life 
and tidy up. 

* * * 

Mr. Brinton is very good on Byron. He thinks Byron 
was not driven to write by an impulse of the poetic soul 
within him, and that he was more of an adventurer than 
a poet. 

Had circumstances favoured him, he would doubtless no more 
have made poetry his chief occupation than did Sir Walter 
Ralegh. But the adventurer, who is simply the romanticist in 
action, demands of life that it provide him with endless novelty, 
with danger and uncertainty, and that it give him occasion to 
strengthen his self-satisfaction by triumphing over difficulty. 
Just that sort of life was hardly open to Byron, even had he not 
been handicapped by lameness. Lion-hunting in Africa and 
mountain-climbing in Tibet had not yet become recognised outlets 
for the spirit of adventure in the upper classes; and trade, the 
most romantic of pursuits at the time, was closed to him. As 
it was he did the best he could, and died like a soldier of fortune. 

His great adventure was, after all, his writing, but the 
contempt for the life of letters which he so often expressed 
had its roots in something far deeper than the snobbishness, 
to which it is usually attributed. In a sense, writing 
really was a pis-aller to him, or at any rate it felt like one 
to him, for he certainly would not have done anything 


else as well. 
, > + 


Byron is an instructive example of the way in which the 
love of personal liberty turns first into sympathy with the 
oppressed and then into Liberalism : 


I was born for opposition. 


But then, *tis mostly in the weaker side ; 
So that I verily believe if they 
Who now are basking in their full-blown pride 
Were shaken down, and “ dogs had had their day,” 
Though at the first I might perchance deride 
Their tumble, I should turn the other way, 
And wax an ultra-royalist in Loyalty 
Because I hate even democratic Royalty. 
Of course he would. As a matter of fact, he would have 
hated “‘ democratic Royalty ’’ a great deal more than he 
ever hated George III. It is easy to under-rate the sin- 
cerity of Byron’s politics, because the stimulus which 
he gave to the revolutionary movement on the Continent 
was out of all proportion to the share that such passions 
had in his own life, though that was far from negligible ; 
and when he is seen at close quarters this contrast leads us 
to the other extreme. We are apt to conclude that personal 
interest was invariably at the bottom of his political activi- 
ties. This is a mistake. 
* * * 


The two-minutes silence is just over. I wonder how many 
people when they bought their poppy this morning 
reflected how odd it is that the flower which has always 
typified forgetfulness in men’s imaginations should have 
been chosen as a symbol of memory. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Daphne Adeane. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Pharisees and Publicans. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

John-Barbara. By KaTuLEEN O’Brien. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Young Malcolm. By Greorce Brake. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

In Our Time. By Ernest Hemincway. Cape. 6s. 

Ant Hills. By Hannan Berman. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gilhooley. By Liam O’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Nigger Heaven. By Cart VAN VecuTEN. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Complete Change. By Avex. J. Pumir. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Ninth Thermidor. By M. A. Atpanoyv. Translated by 
A. E. Chamot. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


It is a compliment to an author, but an embarrassment to a 
critic, when the latter finds himself wanting to argue with the 
former. Daphne Adeane provokes to debate—which implies 
that, if the story is not convincing, at least it makes one want 
to be convinced. It affords opportunity for all Mr. Baring’s 
gifts save one—for his sympathy, his variety, his sense of style, 
his knowledge of men and things, but not for his wit. It is ofa 
seriousness almost unrelieved ; rich in detail ; crowded, coloured, 
contorted ; and it keeps one both guessing and questioning. 

Michael Choyce is, when we first meet him, having an intrigue 
with Hyacinth Wake, a married woman. Basil Wake, the 
husband, encourages the friendship : suddenly he discovers that 
it is not a friendship at all, but something different: and he 
lets Hyacinth know he knows. She immediately assumes that 
the only thing to do is to drop, quietly, completely and for ever, 
the man she loves. (Would she? What are these people 
supposed to be made of?) Michael resolves to marry. Fanny 
Weston, a charming girl, is in love with him. He is not in love 
with her, but he likes her ; he asks advice as to whether he shall, 
in the circumstances, marry her. (Would he?) He takes the 
advice (but would he ?) and marries her. She discovers that he 
doesn’t love her, but is still in love with Hyacinth ; the passage 
describing this discovery shows Mr. Baring’s method at its most 
noble : 

And at that moment she felt the whole fabric of her life and 
of her future, which the architects, builders, and workmen of 
Hope and Illusion and Youth had been so busily and so gaily 
building, singing as they worked under her orders and personal 
supervision, and which had arisen and shone, shot with all the 
colours of the morning, like Tristram’s faery castle, or some 
ethereal Parthenon on the top of a fabulous Acropolis, now in 
one second come crashing down on her. The pillars were laid 
low, the marbles had crumbled, the colours had faded and vanished, 
the altar was a smoking ruin. Henceforth the temple could only 
be a home for bats, lizards, reptiles, and rats, and weeds and 
mould and dust. It was ruined, done with for ever. 


That, of course, is mannered ; but it is in the grand manner. 
Nobody ever in fact thought of the Parthenon and the Acropolis 
at a moment of vivid personal loss; but it is Mr. Baring’s 
distinction that he can move easily from the ordinary to the high 
symbolical. He has an exquisite ear, though he does not seem 
always to be listening with it ; and his rhythms are of the spirit 
—one never forgets, when he describes drawing-rooms, that he 
is a poet. 

But to get on with the story. You have probably guessed the 
ironic revolution. Michael comes to love Fanny; but Fanny 
has ceased to love Michael. The situation would be more 
impressive if all the characters in the book were not always in 
the throes of desperate passion—and always ready to feel even 
more desperately passionate about somebody new. That is 
how Daphne Adeane comes in ; she is dead before the beginning ; 
but she was deeply loved by many men, and some of them 
hasten to love Fanny. For one of them, Francis Greene, Fanny 
comes to feel, and to indulge, a reciprocal flame ; and, Michael 
being ‘‘ missing” in the war, she proposes to marry her lover. 
In the nick of time, however, Michael, who has lost his memory 
but not his life, remembers again. That is the problem. Fanny 
seeks advice from a priest, who tells her she must deceive her 
husband about her present feelings and past conduct. Would 
he? I confess that when I came to this passage, I rubbed my 
eyes and read it again. But there was no mistake. I have 
just read it a third time to make sure. Would he, would he ?— 
By two coincidences which I can scarcely call happy, Francis 
suddenly now discovers that it is really the memory of Daphne 
he is in love with, and Fanny has a premonitivn of the consola- 
tions of religion. And one is left impressed—but baffled. 
The episodes are so good, the conversations so natural, the scenes 
so clear; and yet somehow conduct seems ordered to a thesis, 





and the author seems to have spilt his extraordinary gifts on to 
a canvas where they will not “‘ compose.” The book is a won. 
derful one, but not the great one that its theme implies ; some 
saving and healing touch of reality is missing all the time. 

Somewhat similar doubts are prompted by a scene at the end 
of Mr. Benson’s book. The situation is familiar. “* The 
are, it seems, the usual three: husband, and wife, and lover,” 
The lover in this case isa woman: it is the husband, not the wife, 
whose affections have strayed. He is married to a devastating 
prig; the woman he loves has a husband of her own in ap 
asylum ; the prig is successfully deceived and the husband, so 
long as he is in an asylum, can be ignored. But he comes out, 
He is “ cured.” I can’t judge how far Mr. Benson’s pathology 
and law are correct: on grounds of common sense, it seems 
extremely odd that a man should be let out when he is stil] 
practically imbecile, and still odder that a wife—apart, of course, 
from definite religious or moral scruples about monogamy and 
adultery, which are clearly shown not to apply—should feel it 
right to give up the man she loves in order to devote herself to a 
creature who inspires her with physical disgust. That, however, 
is what she does. She has had no scruples whatever about her 
love-affair so long as her husband was shut up ; but, the moment 
he is out, he needs her, and his claim must come first. Let us 
accept that. But the problem remains. For the prig, never 
happy unless making somebody unhappy, discovers her own 
husband’s intrigue and goes off to insult the adulteress with 
forgiveness. The adulteress makes the following spirited remark: 
** Just now I implored you not to divorce Ronnie}; but now I 
would sooner that you did your worst than that I should accept 
anything as a favour or a kindness at your hands.” Note the 
scale of values, and ask yourself if it means anything. Let 
compassion for a semi-imbecile husband be X: let the grand 
passion of a life-time be Y: let the injured pride which refuses to 
take a favour from a despicable woman be Z. Then Y is less 
than X, but X is less than Z; all the more then is Y less than Z; 
and where is the grandeur of your passion ? Not that it matters 
so much in Mr. Benson’s story ; his main object, obviously, was 
to be funny about the bullyings and posturings of the prig; 
and in that he commendably succeeds. 

But motive-hunting is always interesting. It is enough in 
itself to constitute a motive for reading novels! Here is 
John-Barbara, a book of the kind likely to be popular, viscid 
but not vicious with sentimentality, amiable but embarrassing 
with sincerity. It is supposed to be told by a spinster earning 
her living and doing good in the great city ; she pours out her 
ideas and ideals in words improbably high-falutin, but her 
motives, if just a thought too bright and good, are intelligible 
and consistent. What, however, are we to make of her ingenuous 
young friend Delia, who calls to confess? She has allowed a 
handsome gentleman named Roskowski to take her to a dance: 
**and before I could do anything he had seized me in his arms 
and kissed me—kissed me.” (The italics are Delia’s.) “I 
struggled and struggled, but couldn’t get away. . . . loath 
some! I felt like—like a factory-girl in a public-house, or some- 
thing from a revue chorus. ...” Is it then so unusual fora 
young man to kiss a young woman at a dance ? And what in the 
world is the matter with revue choruses, or with factory-girls ir 
public-houses ? 

In Young Malcolm, to our relief, we find sincerity and con- 
vincingness of motive throughout ; but we pay for it in fami- 
liarity of character and incident. The eponymous hero is 8 
Scots lad with a genius for medical research ; he is a medical 
student in Glasgow, a researcher in London; he falls in love 
when young and poor, he marries while still young and poor; he 
tries to stick to research, which doesn’t pay ; and he has to go 
into practice when the baby appears. He gives up fame and 
discovery in order to pay the rent, and quite right too: there is 
a pleasant irony in the fact that his brainless brother becomes 
easily and extravagantly famous—by kicking a football. Mr. 
Blake is not pretty-pretty: he does not flinch from sordid 
domestic interiors, from the miseries of drink, poverty, bad 
temper and unreason: but his note is not very striking. 

Whatever else Mr. Hemingway may or may not be, he # 
striking. His stories, short, few and queer, are all his own ; and 
some of them leave a mark on the memory. One might guess 
that he has read Mr. James Joyce and Mr. Ford Madox Ford; 
but that does not touch his essential originality. His style has 
an artful but engaging artlessness. He talks with an effect of 
hurry, brokenness and repetition, like a wise child that knows 
its own mind : actually that effect is attained by a rigid economy. 
Scenes, some terrible, some tender, come alive under his hands. 
His is young, he is a beginner, he makes mistakes, he is guilty 
of ugliness and crudity ; but watch him. He has genius. 
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So, I think, but in a milder form, has Miss Berman. Her 
story is so quiet in manner and so pitiful in theme that in a sense 
it is almost difficult to take it in. The scene is Lithuania: the 

ple are Jews, harried and oppressed by the Tsardom of a 
hundred years ago—a tyranny savage, careless and unaccount- 
able. The extremes of fear, hunger and humiliation are assumed, 
not as startling interruptions of normal life, but as its very 
texture. Yet they are not represented as entirely breaking or 
smothering the beauty and hope in the heart of man. There is 
no artificial “‘ fine writing”’ in this chronicle of courage and 
abjection : there is humour, there is pathos, there is reality. 

I have been conscious of temerity in claiming any degree of 
that wild and unaccountable quality, genius, for two writers 
previously (I think) unknown to the ordinary British reading 
public. That Mr. O’Flaherty possesses the quality is an ad- 
mitted fact: critics can still quarrel over the degree. In Mr. 
Gilhooley—though nobody entirely without genius could have 
written it—Mr. O’Flaherty is far from his best. He begins well, 
indeed, with a fine, cruel picture of a middle-aged man, not rich, 
not poor, not clever, not stupid, but vague, idle, lonely, drunken, 
vicious, afraid, on the fringes of the under-world of post-war 
Dublin. He makes our hearts bleed for a creature so base, so 
selfish and so forlorn. But he is less successful with the girl 
whom Mr. Gilhooley picks up and lives with; her changes of 
mood, meant to be provocative, do not cohere into a single 
character ; and the drama of their relationship is so thick with 
the merely physical details of sordidness and ugliness that all 
sense of tragic pity and terror disappears. 

Mr. Van Vechten makes a similar mistake in his novel of 
negroes in New York; as a social document, Nigger Heaven 
presumably has value ; it certainly provides a series of brilliant 
pictures, which one may reasonably take to be true of externals. 
But he too is easily content with ugliness. It is not that he 
introduces no attractive characters. Most of his people, it must 
be admitted, are repulsive to the verge of nightmare—notably 
the Scarlet Creeper, who lives upon women: the rich Adora 
Boniface; the dithering Byron Kasson; the temperamental 
Lasca. But the heroine herself, Mary Love, is by no means 
without charm. The trouble is that Mr. Van Vechten nowhere 
gives the impression of having got deep into the souls, or cor- 
rectly interpreted the racial reactions, of the people he presents 
with so much dash and dexterity. 

Let me wind up with a brief note on two books at opposite 
extremes. Do you want something light, thin, trivial but com- 
petent—an amiable fantasy about a millionaire who out-crooks 
crooks—to pass an idle hour? Read Complete Change. Do 
you want to get a panoramic vision, on the heroic scale, of 
Russia, England, France (or, at any rate, Petersburg, London, 
Paris), in the years preceding the fall of Robespierre ? Read The 
Ninth Thermidor. Huge as it is, this volume is only part of a 
larger work; but, even judged by itself, it gives the impression of 
justifying the immense ambition of the scheme. M. Aldanov has 
taken great pains with his facts, and never obtrudes them. One 
is conscious, not of documents, but of life. Pitt, Burke, Talley- 
rand, Robespierre himself, and a score more of immortals, hurry 
through these pages in the decent panoply of flesh and blood. 
They do not lose in size by never being put on pedestals. The 
historical background is admirably indicated. Consider 
Vorontsov’s description of the British Prime Minister : 

Pitt wants nothing except power—and a few bottles of port 
every day; he drinks port as Moscow merchants drink tea. We 
are great friends . . . In private life I would trust him with 
my whole fortune, my honour, all that I possess, without a 
moment’s hesitation. But when, as the Russian Ambassador, 
I speak on business with him as the British Premier, I act as 
if I had before me an escaped convict, a robber, an old offender 
who had run away from prison. . . . 

And the concluding picture of the Terror is extraordinarily 
exciting. P. C. KENNEDY. 


THE WORLD OF FISHES 


The Arcturus Adventure. By Witu1amM Beese. Putnam. 25s. 


Mr. William Beebe must do more to popularise natural 
history with every book he writes than a wealthy zoological 
society could accomplish in months of concentrated effort. No 
one knows better than his publishers how to turn out a book in 
such a way that it will “make a show,” but without Mr. Beebe’s 
advice they could never have produced this latest and most 
wonderful “ eye-arrester.” ‘‘ Emotional appreciation,” says 
Mr. Beebe, “‘ may go hand in hand with truth, and science will 
take no harm.” So the paper cover of the Arcturus Adventure, 
which is all about oceanography, resembles a particularly daring 


drop-scene in a theatre ; while to glance through the coloured 
plates inside is like looking into a brilliantly illuminated aqua- 
rium. As all these delightful illustrations are by members of the 
expedition, their scientific accuracy is vouched for: otherwise 
we could never have believed in such amazing “ colour schemes.” 
But their vigour and dramatic power, and, above all, their 
humour, is something above mere accuracy—even in the case of 
the photographs: it is something that we must gratefully owe 
to the personalities of the illustrators. As for the letterpress, 
we are already familiar with Mr. Beebe’s methods in Galapagos 
and Jungle Days. A fellow-countryman of his has said that, 
*“*more than any other man writing in English, he has the 
faculty of making laboratory research read like a fairy tale.” 
That is probably true; but it has to be remembered that the 
typical research worker neither attempts nor desires to do any- 
thing of the kind. The real secret of Mr. Beebe’s gift of vivid 
language is that he is a man with a mission. It is his life’s 
ambition, we may guess, to put science across—and who shall 
say it is a low one? Take this characteristic passage, written 
when the Arcturus had commenced dredging operations in mid- 
ocean, at a place where the depth sometimes may have reached 
six miles: 

I remember pulling in a kite, with all my might, trembling with 
terror, for I had sensed the ghastly isolation of that bit of paper 
aloft in sheer space, and the tug of the string appalled me with the 
thought of being myself drawn up and up, away from the solid 
earth. This, my boyhood’s very real terror, returned to me one day 
on the Arcturus when we had lowered one of our first deep trawls, 
and I happened to touch the wire cable extending down into the 
water of mid-ocean. It hummed and vibrated under my hand, and 
for a moment stark terror possessed me again as I realised where the 
net was—a full mile beneath the ship and sunlight, in a region which 
for power over the human imagination and for utter inaccessibility 
compares only with interstellar space ... My reason for all this 
apparent personal digression is to try, by every means in my power, 
to make real and vivid to the mind of the reader, the unearthliness 
of the depths of the sea, and to prepare the background for the 
strangest backboned animals living on this planet to-day. 

Strange indeed they were, these creatures of the darkness, many 
of them blind, all of them carnivorous, for plant life ceases 
entirely below a certain depth, and some—notably the sea- 
devils—of a concentrated ferocity of appearance that must be 
unequalled in the animal world. They usually lived long 
enough for Mr. Beebe to photograph them, swimming in the 
tanks on the Arcturus, and if we smile at their grotesque, malig- 
nant shapes it is only because of their tiny size. Before their 
wicked little mouths, which often measured about four-fifths of 
the entire body, the sea-devils carry natural lanterns to attract 
their victims as they cruise about in their nightmare world miles 
below. Mr. Beebe was afraid that they would all come up dis- 
figured, with internal organs forced out, eyes displaced, scales 
gone ; for in their natural surroundings there is on every inch 
of surface a pressure of over a ton. Happily this was not the 
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case, and he has been able to produce a picture gallery of 
miniature horrors that puts the worst human imaginings of 
gargoyles and dragons to shame. 

But the most attractive part of his book is his account of the 
work done in comparatively shallow water, near the Galapagos 
Islands. Here Mr. Beebe used to spend hours every day in a 
diving helmet about twenty or thirty feet down, studying the 
habits and customs of the under-sea world. He soon found that 
though many of the inhabitants are nomadic, others live always 
in the same spot and do their shopping, so to speak, in the 
same streets at about the same time every day. There was “a 
smal] fussy demoiselle fishlet ’’ with a frayed spot on the side of 
her fin, which reminded him of a little old lady he used to see 
going to market in Paris with a tear in the side of her veil. This 
fish always scurried past shortly after he had taken his seat on 
the cora! bank. And there were many others he knew by sight. 
But there was something eerie about that world, even in the 
shallows. Sudden waves of fear passed through it. Mr. Beebe 
would be sitting on his cora] bank watching the groupers browsing 
while a turtle floated peacefully overhead, like a cloud in the 
sky, sharks drifted past, and the tunny fish played leap frog on 
the rock beside him. Suddenly a kind of shudder of fear would 
go through it all and every living creature but himself would 
disappear instantly from sight. It was like the effect of an air- 
raid in London. He could never discover the cause. It certainly 
wasn’t the sharks. Mr. Beebe has nothing but contempt for 
these “* chinless cowards,”’ as he calls them. The biggest of them 
never offered to attack him. They are the vultures of the deep, 
eating only dead meat, or creatures already maimed and dying. 
It was some other nameless, incomprehensible fear. Yet anglers 
will tell you that fish have no nerves! In the same way, Mr. 
Beebe came to the conclusion that the never-ending, terror- 
stricken flight of the flying fish is often without any cause : there 
is no pursuing enemy. But he once had the extraordinary expe- 
rience of watching a real chase of a flying fish from below. When 
it disappeared from sight above him by leaving the water, the 
pursuing gar was utterly at a loss, and, after nosing about in a 
dazed manner, gave up the hunt, though Mr. Beebe had noticed 
the flying fish flop back into the water not twenty feet away. 

But enough has been said to show that this is a typical Beebe 
book, full of strange information and painfully acquired detail, 
the result of months of unremitting toil and scientific research, 
and all served up as cheerily and breezily as though it were a 
conjuring trick at a children’s party or a new kind of magic- 
lantern show. 


THE ROMAN OUTLOOK ON LIFE 


The Mind of Rome: Contributions by Cyril Bailey, J. Bell 
J. G. Barrington-Ward, and others. Edited by Cyrii 
BatLtey. With illustrations. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


This book is a parade of Latin authors in translation designed 
for readers who have no Latin, a companion to Mr. Livingstone’s 
Pageant of Greece. It is called, says Mr. Bailey, the ‘ Mind of 
Rome” because “‘ mind” seems a better word than “ spirit,” 
which would be suitable for Greece. The Romans were a 
practical people like ourselves, doers, not thinkers, conquerors, 
not speculators. They had little of the grace and gaiety of 
Greece. The poetry into which Aristophanes bursts because 
he cannot help it is not to be found in the Roman drama. Plautus 
shows the strain of coarseness in the national fun. Rome 
instructs instead of entertaining us. The elegance of Terence 
turns to the moralised epigram, which became a mania with 
Seneca. One of Terence’s best plays was deserted for a tight- 
rope performance, a move that might be easily repeated in modern 
London, where the music-hall has always beaten the serious 
play and opera. The Romans had their rough songs in early 
days which were not scanned like the work of their best poets. 
They were not graceful in their pleasures like the Greeks ; they 
had no Anacreon. Horace, admirably light as he was on occasion, 
was apt to turn off for a moral or to make a political point. It 
is significant that he was not only the laureate of light loves, 
but also the poet of patriotism, deeply impressed with the 
virtus and gravitas Mr. Bailey mentions. These were excellent 
qualities far a people conquering and giving laws to the world, 
but they occasionally led to humbug, a paying pose for a Cato or 
a Pompey, even if its origins were genuine. The tiresome sur- 
vival of a Senate, which had no real force or courage and nothing 
constructive to suggest, showed up gravitas as an idle phantom, 
But it glows steadily in the national literature. 


Spiritually Greece conquered matter-of-fact Rome, and it 





must not be forgotten that Greek was largely the language of the 
educated Roman. Stoicism, which became one of the most 
characteristic expositions of the Roman race and is a large part 
of the make-up of the English, cannot figure here in its most 
effective form; Epictetus the slave and Marcus the Emperor 
both wrote in Greek. Catullus, Lucretius and Virgil, all owe 
much to Greek either in style or matter. The first is a great 
exponent of the language of passionate love, which has its own 
elevated style in every literature. The second is the only man 
who has written a great poem about science, with such insight, 
indeed, that his Fifth Book remains a masterly account of the 
origins of the world. Virgil, a mystic with yearnings for im- 
mortality, cannot be called a typical Roman ; but he can share 
the praise here attributed to Cicero, of leaving on the literature 
of the world a bigger mark than any single writer of antiquity, 
Cicero was always florid, except in his invaluable letters, trained 
abroad, and subject, as the reader may see, to Roman criticism 
for his tricks of rhetoric. Brilliance belongs to the so-called 
** Silver ’’ age, the wonderful histories of Tacitus, and the realism 
of Petronius. Both writers are well presented here. 

Throughout, generous conceptions of copyright have allowed 
of the best renderings, and the standard maintained is high, 
Old and new hands are judiciously mixed, though the old are 
occasionally obsolete in language, as where Nero’s “ Qualis 
artifex pereo”’ is rendered, *“* What an excellent Artisane I am 

- ” The work of James Rhoades in Virgil and Conington 
in Horace is notably good, and a dozen other scholars have shown 
how much can be retained of the Latin form and idea, though the 
great vehicle of stately Latin, the hexameter, is not attuned to 
the genius of our language and cannot be reproduced in English. 
The arrangement of the volume is in sections, Drama, History, 
Satire, etc., and thus a writer of various talent, like Horace, 
figures in more than one section. Each is a little history of 
the subject, fortified with copious footnotes. The only ob- 
jection to this arrangement is that a piece of notable poetry which 
is a digression from its particular genre may not find a place, 
Thus Virgil’s account of Orpheus and Eurydice occurs in his 
Georgic on bees. It is not didactic natural history, and so does 
not appear here. But every lover of Latin would wish to see 
its finished beauty presented to English readers. References 
to English classics are welcome and freely given. The book 
should be read with that on English Literature and the Classics, 
and, when some advance has been made, the Roman Home Life 
and Religion of Messrs. Rogers and Harley. A _ writer like 
Martial at his best shows how the Romans enjoyed themselves, 
and good as the selections from him are, we wish for more. 
That is perhaps a counsel of perfection for an already bulky book, 

It is pleasant to find new names among the contributors. We 
know the veterans, and their services to Latin often appear in 
this book, but new hands have a freshness and freedom of 
speculation they can hardly command. Thus we find the 
interesting comments that “ perhaps all satirists are denied the 
full poetic gift, and avenge themselves on Nature by showing 
other imperfections in her handiwork”; and that Ovid has a 
special eye for colour, deriving some of his detail from pictures 
he had seen. The illustrations here have no colour, but they 
give well the charms of Italy, the country of Virgil and Horace, 
who, we read, was “ not, in any true sense, a philosopher.” 
That is a young man’s verdict, which time may rectify. 

In a mass of detail a few corrections are inevitable. The two 
slips in “‘ Stephen Philip’s Nero” should not have passed a good 
reader. The Copa given from the Virgilian Appendix should 
have been noted as a reduction of the original and included, 
like the Aetna, in the “* Index of Authors Quoted.” A footnote 
recognises a tag from the Ajaz of Accius as the model of a famous 
Virgilian imitation, but says nothing of its obvious source in 
Sophocles. 


AFTER VARENNES 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, Fersen and Barnave. Edited 
by O. G. pe Herenstam. Translated by WINIFRED 
STEveNs and Mrs. Witrrep Jackson. Illustrated. Lane. 
12s. 6d. 

It was Fersen, the handsome Swedish soldier and courtier, 
who mounted the box of the vast berline and drove King Louis 
and his family on the first stage of that hurrying journey which 
was to end abruptly at Varennes. It was Barnave who was 
sent, with two companions, to bring the royal family back to 
Paris. That lumbering yellow coach, covered with the June 
dust, must have kept the keenest significance in the memories 
of both of these disparate yet attractive men: it linked them 
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-B. T. BATSFORD’S 


NEW BOOKS 


of Special Interest and Attraction. 


These volumes being fully illustrated and finely 
produced form delightful gifts of real value. 


LIFE IN REGENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES. 
An account of the days of Brummell and D’Orsay, 1800-1850. 
By E. Beresrorp Cuancettor, M.A., F.S.A. A companion and 
sequel to the Author’s “ The 18th Century in London.” 
Containing 150 illustrations in half-tone after famous con- 
temporary artists and from photographs, including many full- 
page plates and a frontispiece in colour. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
price 25s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY GF ART FROM PREHISTORIC 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


For the use of students and general readers. Translated from 
the French of Dr. Anpre Brum. Edited and enlarged by R. R. 
TatLock, editor of “ The Burlington Magazine.” With 334 illus- 
trations in half-tone and line. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 21s. net. 
A vivid and graphic record of man’s artistic teliletement through- 
out the ages. The wealth of illustration alone should recommend 
the work to all art lovers and students, 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. 
By Tuomas H. Mawson, F.L.S., and E. Prentice Mawson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 5th edition rearranged and much enlarged. Contain- 
ing 440 pages illustrated by 514 plans, sketches, and photographs, 
with five full-page plates in colour. Large 4to, art canvas, gilt, 
price £3 15s. net. 


ENGLISH DECORATIVE PLASTERWORK OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 
By Marcaret Jourpain, author of “ Decoration and Furniture in 
England.” Containing a complete survey of modelled ornament 
from the 16th to the 19th century. Illustrated by 115 plates 
from special photographs, measured drawings, sketches and con- 
temporary designs. 4to, cloth, gilt, price 30s. net. 


THE SURVEY OF LONDON. 

Prepared by the London County Council in conjunction with the 
London Survey Committee, under the general editorship of 
Montacu H. Cox, LL.B., and Puitie Norman, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vol. X. The Parish of St, Margaret, Westminster—a centre 
of great historical interest. 

Illustrated by 134 plates and 42 smaller illustrations in the text 
of plans and views of the buildings described, together with a 
wealth of craftsmanship in wood, stone and iron. Royal 4to, 
wrappers, price £2 2s. net. 


FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
A practical manual for art students and others. By L. M. 
Cuapwicx. Containing 170 illustrations (including 8 plates in 
colour) from drawings by leading modern fashion artists, from 
old prints, fashion books, and from photographs. Large 8vo, 
cloth, price 15s. net. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
A practical treatise on the principles of pictorial composition. 
By F. J. Grass, author of “ Drawing, Design and Craft Work.” 
Tilustrated by 72 full-page plates in line, half-tone and colour. 
Large 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


PINK LUSTRE POTTERY. 
A Handbook for collectors. By Atwoop Tuorne, M.B.(Lond.), 
with a preface by Martin H. Buckmaster, A.R.C.A. Illustrated 
by 20 full-page plates from specially taken photographs. 4to, 
cloth, gilt, price 10s, 6d. net. , 
The first work to deal specially with this unique and typically 
English pottery. 


SIMPLE STITCH PATTERNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
By Anne Branvon Jones. A book which shows how everyday 
garments and articles may be made beautiful by ornamentation 
based on a few simple , BB. worked in gay colours. Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page plates in half-tone, 1 in colour, and 42 
line diagrams. 4to, paper covers, price 2s. 6d, net, or stiff 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. 
A book about embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckie. 
5th edition revised and with additional chapters by Mary 
Hocartu. With 105 illustrations in line and half-tone. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ANGLO-SAXON, VIKING, AND 
NORMAN TIMES. 

By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennett. 
With 80 illustrations, including 2 plates in colour, and a chart. 
Price 5s. net. 
This volume brings the story of everyday human life to the time 
of the Norman Conquest, and completes the series. The con- 
tinuation of the subject_is contained in the author’s “ History 
of Everyday Things in England,” which in similar fashion treats 
of the life and work of everyday folk during the Middle Ages 
and the three succeeding centuries. 


ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES. An Account of its Social 
Life and Industries. 
By L. F. Sarzman, M.A., F.S.A. With over 170 illustrations in 
line, half-tone and colour. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
A remarkable illustrated survey of an absorbing period in English 
Social History. 
Illustrated Prospectuses and Comprehensive Catalogue of 
Publications on the Fine and Decorative Arts, gratis on 
ap plication. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., Publishers, 
94, High Holborn, London. 
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THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 
An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations, 
In Two Nidan. Medium 8vo. 268s. net. 

“ This is a fine autobiography, welcome and valuable, not only 
because it records the achievements of a successful writer and loyal 
citizen, but also because it reflects the personality of a true English 
gentleman.”——Quarterly Review. 
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BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
With 192 Plates in Colours. 
In Four Volumes. Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 
Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 
With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). 
Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Trevelyan has given us what is unquestionably the most 
satisfactory one-volume history of England yet written.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
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8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book about Andorra, 
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both with the glamorous figure of the Queen. And Marie 
Antoinette was certainly the light of Count Axel Fersen’s vivid 
and active life; he spared no effort of courage or ingenuity 
to try to secure the safety of her and her husband and children ; 
the attempted flight of June, 1792, was only the most outwardly 
dramatic ef his moves. To Barnave, that tiring journey back 
from Epernay to Paris, seated between the King and Queen, 
and trying to keep the Dauphin amused the while, meant the 
engendering of ugly jealousies and slanders, and suspicions 
that did not find satisfaction until they had brought him to 
the scaffold a couple of years later. They were foolish impu- 
tations. But in the hot fever of the time it was easy for par- 
tisans to whisper that Barnave had played the People false, 
that Barnave had been beguiled in private interviews with the 
Queen. 

The present collection of letters, which involves these three 
historic names, is in the possession of a descendant of Count 
Fersen’s sister, Sophie, with whom he kept up an intimate 
correspondence during his travels, and into whose hands his 
papers fell. M. de Heidenstam seems to have been content to 
print only portions of the complete collection, and, so far as a 
picture of the three personages concerned is in question, he has 
not succeeded in producing one so living as emerges from Klinc- 
kowstrém’s edition of Fersen’s diaries and letters. They consist 
of a certain number of letters to Sophie Piper, and, more 
important (if fully authenticated), a set of forty-four letters and 
replies passing between Marie Antoinette and Barnave, through 
an unknown intermediary, during the second half of 1791, and 
apparently entrusted to Fersen’s care at his last interview with 
her in February of the following year. They are entirely political 
in subject, and a certain flatness of style as they are here pre- 
sented makes them seem somewhat devitalised, when compared 
with, say, Barnave’s ordinary letters, or the Queen’s corres- 
pondence with Fersen at or about the same time. But they 
show on both sides an acute perception of the political forces 
at work, inside and outside the country, and are evidence of 
Marie Antoinette’s shrewd and masterful political instinct, 
overwhelmed though it was by the irresistible uprush of 
other forces. The letters go in detail into the intricacies of such 
questions as the attitude of the Emperor, the proposed return 
of the emigrant Princes, the disbanding of the King’s bodyguard, 
and the acceptance of the Constitution. The Queen’s attitude 
on the whole, is that of a well-informed woman who is ready 
to trust her intuitions no less than her reason. Writing on 
August 7th, 1791, of her anxiety to get into touch with coun- 
sellors from the Constitutional Left, she says : 

I have desired it and still desire it, because I believe I could be 
useful in the discussion of matters that I have learned to understand, 
not through knowledge—I do not possess any—but through experi- 
ence, gained by seventeen years of silently observing public affairs 
from a distance. I only desire peace and that the King should 
possess the means of governing and making his people happy. 

Of Barnave one learns little that is new from these documents. 
He is always ready to be reasonable, but he knows just where to 
end his concessions to the Queen’s feelings. In November they 
were corresponding about the trifling yet symbolically significant 
matter of the uniform of the King’s bodyguard, and he has to 
call her sharply to order: 

You may drive the French people with ribbons, with a phrase 
that goes to the heart, with a smile that charms. Things equally 
little will lose them. 

And one can detect in his replies to her letters something of 
that growing disappointment with the course of the Revolution 
which overwhelmed him when he retired to Grenoble a month 
or two later. 

A chivalrous word should be said, by the way, in defence of 
Marie Antoinette against the innuendoes of the publishers of 
this translation. “In the astonishing love-letters,” they 
announce on the cover, “‘ between Marie Antoinette and the 
handsome Count Axel Fersen, known in Paris Salons and at 
Versailles as ‘ the Friend of the Queen,’ the true nature of the 
relations between the Queen and her admirer is at last revealed.” 
Astonishing statement! The book contains not one single 
love-letter—of the Queen’s, or Fersen’s, or anyone else’s. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


Terpander ; or, Music and the Future. By E.J. Dent. To-day 
and To-morrow Series. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

This is a baffling and disappointing little book. It breathes a 
spirit of boredom and discouragement ; its apology for contem- 
porary music is so thin that we suspect the author of having 
ceased to believe what he was saying before he had finished 
saying it. Now Mr. Dent is a very considerable person in the 
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world of music to-day, both as a historian and as a critic; he 
has been known for some years as the zealous encourager of 
modern music at home and abroad, and one might have expected 
that his opinion of it would be more enthusiastic. We even find 
him (on p. 21) asking the surprising question: “Is any art 
worth preserving?” We say “surprising,” because it is surpris. 
ing to find one who has devoted his life, and most usefully, to 
the service of art, ashing such a question. We start wondering 
why Mr. Dent continues to interest himself in music if he is not 
sure that some music is better than other. But he seems 
floored by the reflection that what one generation thinks sublime 
another refuses to consider as art at all. A lamentable state of 
affairs ; for he seems to have lost sight of the fact that the rea] 
judges in every age do not differ sensibly in their attribution 
of greatness or worthlessness: it is only the intellectual snobs, 
the silly-clever and the fashion-mongers who blow hot and cold 
by turns and never reach a settled conviction. 

Again, Mr. Dent has recourse to that poor oJd pedant, Hans- 
lick, to support a theory, much upheld just after the War and 
now dying a natural death (except in Germany, where “ move- 
ments ”’ always take place several years later than elsewhere), 
to the effect that the emotion communicated by music is sui 
generis, and has no connection with the rest of emotional experi- 
ence: ‘ Music expresses itself and nothing else.” It is true 
that Mr. Dent admits that to some people a musical work is 
the formal expression of certain emotions that can be referred 
to in words, but of these people he has the poorest opinion. 
He supports this theory by a reference to painting. ‘* Writers 
on painting,” he says, “‘ seem now to be pretty generally agreed 
that the ‘ story ’ of a picture has nothing to do with its value as 
a work of art; that depends upon line and colour alone.” 
Rembrandt, to name only one great painter, would quite certainly 
not have subscribed to this theory, and there are signs that it is 
being gradually abandoned by modern critics in its dogmatic 
finality. Both in relation to music and to painting, critics are 
continually giving themselves away by the very epithets which 
they apply in criticising a work. On p. 50 Mr. Dent says of 
eighteenth-century music as a whole that “its freedom from 
emptiness, vulgarity and triviality is astonishing.” Of what 
then is it full, in what way is it refined, and of what import is 
its seriousness? The mere employment of these epithets 
presupposes a content explicable in terms of thought and emotion. 
The Form-for-Form’s-Sake slogan, here extolled, is as subtly 
mistaken as that of Art-for-Art’s sake; it will not account, for 
instance, for the later quartets of Beethoven; it ignores the 
obvious fact that form is the means and not the end—in music 
the means to works in which, by a single phrase, a single change 
of harmony, the whole content of an emotional experience is 
communicated instantaneously, in a language of unrivalled 
generality, where literature must content itself with communi- 
cating that emotion cumulatively, taking each detail suc- 
cessively, instead of all together in a number of layers. This is 
the sense in which Pater’s famous dictum, “ All art constantly 
aspires to the condition of music,” is true. 

Mr. Dent’s historical summary is just enough, until he comes 
to the nineteenth century, where it becomes difficult for him to 
uphold his thesis. Indeed, Wagner is passed over in pained 
silence: an extraordinary omission, considering that every 
department of music since his day has shown signs, in a greater 
or lesser degree, of his enormous influence. But perhaps Mr. 
Dent has joined the ranks of the latest German musical sect, who 
affirm that in opera we shall admire none but those of Handel 
and Mozart. By all means let us admire the operas of Handel 
and Mozart: but not exclusively, nor even unreservedly. 


THE GREAT PESTILENCE 
The Black Death. By J. Nout. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
“The plague full swift goes by ; 
I am sick, I must die— 
Lord, have mercy on us,” 


sang Nashe in 1593, not without reason. For two hundred years 
the Plague had recurred again and again in a series of epidemics. 
But the first outbreak known as the “ Black Death ” was by far 
the worst. Its origin lay in China, whence it travelled to Europe 
by means of the great trade routes of India, Persia and Russia, 
being carried to Messina in 1347 by twelve ill-fated Genoese 
galleys. As soon as the infection declared itself, the terrified 
inhabitants straightway left their fields and vineyards and 
made a pilgrimage to Catania in the vain expectation that the 
holy virgin Agatha would save them from disaster, but when 
they were come there half of them died ; the pestilence raged 
with greater vehemence than before, and from now onwards 
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The Startling Biography of 
“The Irish Scarlet Pimpernel ’’ 


(Daily Express) 


is the Book of the Moment. 


“A story of indomitable courage, tre- 


mendous will-power, extraordinary capacity 
and cheerfulness of disposi 
—Daily Express 


“ A book of patriotic adventure 
—Westminster Gazette 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND 


By PIERCE BEASLEY. With many 
illustrations, including two portraits in full 
colour by Sir John J_avery, R.A., and repro- 
ductions of secret documents, etc. In two 


volumes s. net. 


IT RELATES 
The inner history of the Easter Week Rising, 1916 


The escape of the six prisoners (including the author) 
from Manchester Jail, 


The activities of the Secret Service, 


The secret negotiations of Mr. Lloyd George with Collins 
and Griffith in 1920 


AND CONTAINS MANY OTHER _ DISCLOSURES 
OF INTENSE INTERES 
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disposition.” 
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The 
Fight for the Ashes 
in 1926 


By P. F. WARNER. With 48 Photographs. 
Second Edition. 15s. net. 
“An altogether admirable record. To read it is a apy educa- 
tion in the art of understanding our game of 


Warner’s book is, and will remain, the classic aut ority.” 
—Morning Post. 


eve _ 
The Sailing-ship 
Six Thousand Years of History. By ROMOLA and R. C. 
ANDERSON. With 16 illustrations in half-tone and 134 line 
drawings. Prospectus on application. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ All sorts of out-of-the-way information is to be found in this 
most delightful history.”—Daily News. 


The Wild Animals of 
Australasia 


By A. S. Le SOUEF and HARRY BURRELL. With a 
section on the Bats of Australia New Guinea by ELLIS 
Le G. TROUGHTON. With 105 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and numerous Diagrams. Prospectus on application. 

The first work in which the mammals of Australasia sak 
within the scope of a single volume. The illustrations are of 
special interest. 
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The Exquisite Perdita 


By E. BARRINGTON. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The character of Perdita is a real creation. The novel has a 
solidity and power of its own even apart from the fascination of 
the panorama of the past.””—Spectator, 


ARRAP & CO LTD 


PARKER STREET-LONDON 











7th Edition. 


FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY * 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


(Illus. 21/- net) 


S. P. B. MAIS, writing in the Doily Graphic, says :— 

“The mest astonishi thing about Lord Birkenhead’s quite 
astenishingly brilliant ‘Fameus Trials of History’ is his reversal 
ef famous judgments. In hie epinion Mary Queen ef Scots was 
cruelly treated at her trial and dene to death; Thomas Wentwerth, 
Earl of Stafford, was definitely not guilty of treason. Whether er 
not justice was done in these eases, the story of them, told fer 
enee by a brilliant lawyer instead of by « rub Street ecissors- 
and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading.” 


REFLECTIONS 


SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net) 


“Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illuminate not 
only the plays themselves, but also the modern theatre and that 
wider stage of the modern world . delightful humour. . 
The plan of this book is discursive, and many delightful personal 
reminiscences are included.’ "—Sunday 1 Times. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 

















Comfort in Reading 


Real comfort in reading is, for the majority of 
people, only attainable by the aid of spectacles, 
accurately prescribed and carefully manufactured. 

The skill of the prescribing Optician is, for- 
tunately, to be relied upon, but there is less certainty 
in the quality of the spectacle lenses which are 
provided. 

For many years the Optician was forced to 
employ lenses which gave clear vision only through 
the centre portion: a turn of the eye to left or 
right, up or down, left the vision impaired and 
distorted. 

Such defects can be avoided by the use of Zeiss 
Punktal Lenses, produced, after long and careful 
study of the physiology of the eye, by the Optical 
House of Carl Zeiss, Jena. 

The full story of this great advance in spectacle 
making can be read in the interesting leaflet 
Opto 103, which can be obtained from the London 
Representatives. 


It may be wise to have 
your sight tested again. 


Before doing so read this pamphlet, then, when you visit 
your Optician, insist on 


ZEISS 


PUNKTAL LENSES 


British Representatives: 
CARL ZEISS (LONDON), LTD., Winsley House, 
WELLS ST. OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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progressed throughout Christendom with disastrous rapidity. 
So we see it reaching England within the space of a year, and 
creeping through Dorsetshire to Bristol, thence to Gloucester 
and Oxford, reaching London at Michaelmas, 1348, and soon 
sweeping over the entire realm. Before long Edward III, 
forced to prorogue the meeting of Parliament “because of this 
sudden visitation,” saw his subjects reduced from about four 
million to two and a half. Nor could hallowed ground suffice for 
the multitude of the dead. Industry was paralysed. The stricken 
countryside lay untilled, its roads grass-grown. Towns were 
forsaken, citizens flying one after another; in many cases 
expiring by the roadside without the comfort of the Holy 
Sacraments. Worse still, pagan beliefs regained mastery ; for 
the people, half crazed with fear, kindled to new ardours, and 
Devil-worship was, one regrets to record, not infrequent. 
Spiritual demoralisation was now complete, for how could 
Ecclesiastical authority assert itself, when upwards of eight 
hundred parishes had lost their Priests, nineteen religious houses 
in Norfolk and Suffolk alone being without Abbot or Prior? 
Strange apparitions, too, were spoken of everywhere ; phantom 
funerals in broad daylight; the “ plague virgin” raising her 
hand to scatter the deadly poison, and an infernal horseman who 
was said to carry it from one village to another. Furthermore, 
bells had been known to ring of their own accord. Medicines 
seemed to have lost their virtue, for the plague, an old proverb 
tells us, had no fear of apothecaries, and of the amulets and 
heart-bags with which profiteering friars fooled the unwary, the 
less said the better. Soon the King’s confessor—Thomas 
Bradwardine, Archbishop of Canterbury, known as “ Doctor 
Profundus ’—succumbed to the ever-increasing scourge, perish- 
ing most wretchedly at Lambeth Palace within a week of his 
return from France. Thus all his pomp and far-famed learning 
had availed him nought. True it was that : 
“Unto Death gois all estates 
Princes, Prelates, and Potestatis, 
Baith rich and poor of all degree . . .” 


Mundi Moriones, all of them. 

Moreover, John Wyclif had prophesied in his great book, The 
Last Age of the Church, that the end of the world would take 
place in 1400 at the very latest, and this weighty utterance was 
universally credited. It was obvious that something was wrong. 
Humanity seemed caught in a snare, and men sought uneasily 
fora reason. The “ fatal light of staring comets,” they believed, 
determined their destiny. Aristotle—oracle of all/ medieval 
astrologers—considered the conjunction of Mars and Jupiter to be 
of special menace. Unhappily this deplorable combination had 
taken place under the fourteenth degree of Aquarius in 1345, 
which event, coinciding as it did with a rain of snakes in China, 
was doubtless the cause of the unparalleled calamity which had 
overwhelmed Europe. But the Church protested against an 
opinion that savoured so grossly of paganism, and pronounced 
this dread disease to be a Divine punishment for the absurd 
vanities of the time “which have brought this lande in great 
heavynesse ” and were an abomination in the eyes of Heaven. 
Stiff work it must have been for the gallant company of Fools, 
who, inflamed by pity, founded a pious fraternity and hazarded 
their lives in the high hope of mitigating the fear of death among 
the people ; cheering the downhearted as best they could by 
masquerades and motley processions. A close look out, we are 
told, was kept upon witches and sorcerers, who were accused of 
possessing “‘ ointments received from Hell” with which they 
defiled wells and the doorposts of houses, in order to produce a 
general epidemic. Consequently, scores of innocent persons 
suspected of “* plague-making ” were cast into prison and tor- 
tured. But still the Plague pursued its prey. Grave-diggers 
rejoiced and grew rich, ambition being every man’s trade. 

Meanwhile at Avignon a terrorised Pontiff was forced to con- 
secrate the Rhéne in order that corpses might be sunk in its 
waters. Clement VI, wearing on his finger the famous emerald 
ring, believed to possess magic powers, ventured from his 
apartments to perform this mournful ceremony. For months 
he had quaked in solitude between two great fires, in mortal fear 
that the malady should come upon him. Seven Cardinals, five 
hundred Bishops and Petrarch’s Laura had been “‘ decreed to 
death”’ in that ancient Papal city which Rabelais immortalised as 
La Ville Sonnante, because of its “‘ sweet jangling chimes.” Florence 
too, was shorn of its glories, half the Cittadini succumbing to the 
same infection. Boccaccio’s ending to his vivid description of 
that ‘“*‘ memorable mortality ” is, to our thinking, not unlike the 
meditations of Vaughan and Bishop Henshawe. 

“How many faire Palaces! How many goodly houses! How 
many noble habitations, filled with the families of Lords and Ladies 
were seen to be emptie, without anyone there dwelling, except some 


silly servant ? How many valiant and comely young men were 
seen to dine at morning with their Parents, Friends and familiar 
confederates and went to sup im another world with their 
predecessors ?”’ 
All this, he tells us, by reason of the enormity of their iniquities, 
or, again, in the luminous words of his saintly contemporary, 
Juliana of Norwich, for the failing of love on our part, therefore 
is all our travail. 

Mr. Clarke has done well to translate into English The Black 
Death, which, compiled by Herr Nohl from contemporary docu. 
ments, and illustrated by curious woodcuts, forms a valuable 
addition to the literature of the Plague. We would draw special 
attention to the chapters on Flagellanis and Danses Macabres, 
which make an important contribution to our knowledge of one 
of the most curious aspects of medizval life. 


HAKLUYT FOR BOYS 


A Selection of the Principal Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries 
of the English Nation. By Ricnarp Haktuyrt. Selected 
and Illustrated by LAuRENCE IrviNG. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


In a dedication to his son, aged nine months, Mr. Laurence 
Irving foresees the time when the young explorer, having 
exhausted all the possibilities of the nursery rug, will launch 
out into uncharted seas and make his first landfall at the nearest 
table-leg ; and so, passing on unsteadily from leg to leg, will 
eventually turn the corner and “ with a shout of joy signifying 
*‘Land-ho !’”’, come in sight of the rug homeland once again. 
A very neat, appropriate and charmingly written dedication. 
But in the preface we are invited to go a step further. Hakluyt, 
Mr. Irving suggests, would be a favourite author with schoolboys, 
if only he were properly introduced to them—so would Shake- 
speare, if “the blight of examinations” had not fallen upon 
him. Mr. Irving dreams of the day when “ our sons may be 
allowed to read such classics as Shakespeare and Hakluyt 
free from the fearful knowledge that at the end of term some 
inquisitor will wring from them, not a confession of the measure 
of their enjoyment, but a halting admission of how much they 
have failed to commit to memory.” In Hakluyt’s case, as 
a matter of simple fact, there is nothing whatever to prevent 
their doing so now. The “ Principal Voyages” are much too 
long to be made a set subject in any ordinary schoolboys’ 
examination. The book is neither difficult nor expensive to 
come by. It can be had for a few shillings in the ‘“* Everyman ” 
edition, and it would be of some interest if Messrs. Dent could 
tell us how many copies are purchased by schoolboys. Very 
few, we are afraid. The popular modern theory that youth is 
always right and age always wrong (Oscar Wilde and Sir James 
Barrie appear to be its leading exponents) should not dim 
our eyes to the fact that schoolboys have some distinctly 
peculiar tastes. No sane person would follow a schoolboy’s 
advice in choosing his dinner, for instance. In the same way, 
it is apparent to the literary palate of a grown-up that true 
stories, like Hakluyt’s, have a flavour all their own. There is 
a kinship in their plots; they are written in the same style. 
It is almost as though all true stories were the work of the 
same Master Author—which, indeed, is probably the case. 
Grown-ups may think him the greatest of all authors, but it 
is quite plain—examinations apart—that he does not appeal 
to boys. They prefer Henty, or, at a pinch, even Scott. Mr. 
Irving’s handsome volume will have a large sale, and deservedly 
so. It is time we had another Hakluyt boom. It will be bought 
by fathers to give to their sons, and it will be read by them— 
the fathers. 

On the question of selection, Mr. Irving’s choice was limited, 
in the first place, by considerations of space, and in the second, 
by his own idea of his probable audience. He has chosen seven 
voyages (three of Hawkins, two of Drake and two of Cavendish), 
with the famous account of the Armada. This leaves out the 
story of Sir Richard Grenville and the Revenge—which some 
may hold to contain as much fiction as fact. It also omits all 
the transactions of the ‘“* Moscovie company,” the arduous 
voyages to the Murman coast, Willoughby’s tragic death and 
Jenkinson’s amusing adventures at Moscow. In fact it gives no 
idea of Hakluyt’s scope. But that was, no doubt, unavoidable. 
Space is a hard taskmaster, and Mr. Irving seems to have made 
no cuts in those stories he did select—which was a wise and 
laudable decision. He adds useful biographical notes on his 
leading voyagers, and his illustrations (or “embellishments,” 
as he calls them) are really just about as good as they can be. 
Full of movement and vigour, they are so bravely, so adventur- 
ously drawn that they seem to have caught the very spirit 
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of Drake, so far as black and white can do it. There is a picture 
of flying fish, with two Elizabethan ships coming up over the 
waves behind them, that should fire the imagination of boys of 
all ages. And the “embellishment” of the cover lining is, 
perhaps, even finer. In these delightful drawings Mr. Irving 
has paid his tribute to the memory of the great Elizabethans 
whom he so much admires. If it should prove that by their 
means he has also accomplished the apparently impossible 
task of inducing schoolboys to read Hakluyt, that will be a 
wonderful monument indeed. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Miniatures and Silhouettes. By Max von Borusn. Translated by 
E. K. Walker. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Of the many inexpensive illustrated works dealing with the art of 
the miniaturist which have appeared in this country but few have 
dealt with the work of German artists, and then only perfunctorily ; 
consequently the present translation of Von Boehn’s book, published 
in Munich in 1917, is welcome. It will be noted that in his review 
of this delicate and charming art, Von Boehn gives England pride of 
place, though it was the German, Holbein, who really started the 
fashion for miniature portrait painting in this country. However, 
with Hilliard, the Olivers, Hoskins and Cooper to our credit, to say 
nothing of Cosway, we may accept the compliment with some com- 
placency. In the main the method of the book is historical, though 
the artistic side is not overlooked and the notes on the methods of 
artists and periods will be useful to collectors. Strong as the English 
and French schools are shown to be, the Germans manage to hold 
their own in the comparison to which we can here subject them ; 
indeed there is a strength in the German miniature protraits of the 
eighteenth century and after which is not to be discerned in the more 
exquisite work of contemporary French and English artists; as for 
instance in Figer’s masterly group of Maria Theresa and her family, 
and his portraits of the Countesses Thun, orin the nineteenth century 
work of Daffinger, whose earliest inspiration was the portraiture of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. The book is beautifully printed, and is 
profusely illustrated, there being no fewer than forty coloured plates, 
many of which are quite admirable, though others, as was inevitable, 
demonstrate the extraordinary difficulty of reproducing miniatures 
by means of colour processes, The innumerable photographic repro- 
ductions scattered through the text are delightfully clear and detailed. 
Silhouettes, of course, are the easiest of all work to reproduce, and 
we are given some very pleasing examples. 


The Old Bridge. By Witu1am J. Locxe. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


When little Mr. Bouncer wrote to his mother from Oxbridge, he 
began with a reference to his health and concluded with a request 
for a donation, and between he quoted at length from a guide book 
devoted to that famous University town. In his present novel Mr. 
Locke, save that his local colour is his own, seems to have adopted the 
same device, with the result that his little tragi-comedy of youth 
is continually being held up while he expatiates on the beauties of 
Florence, or airs his intimacy with the Italian primitives. A couple 
of agreeable young artists have become engaged secretly when a 
beautiful, wealthy and middle-aged American widow gradually 
draws the young man into her orbit, and marries him, before he quite 
knows what is happening. Meanwhile the young woman has an 
accident which incapacitates her for work, and quite naturally drifts 
into a marriage with a celebrated but middle-aged art-critic. Presently, 
and unfortunately, the young people meet, and are seen by their 
respective spouses making an emotional farewell for ever. The older 
people, shocked by the discovery, try to make the way clear for true 
love to come by its own ; but the young wife flatly declines to accept 
the sacrifice and demands the return of her husband ; and Mr. Locke 
very properly leaves the young man where he deserves to be—in his 
own silly company. It is quite a neat little drama, but the scenery 
is oppressive. 


Sallustius concerning the Gods and the Universe. Edited with Pro- 
legomena and Translation. By A. D. Knock. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Sallust of this book is not the historian, but a philosopher of 
the fourth century who fits the Gods of the old world into a reasonable 
scheme of things and a life of right living. He seems in some ways a 
conscious opponent of Christianity, and was probably a friend of the 
Emperor Julian and so concerned to revive and spiritualise paganism. 
He writes in a fair imitation of Attic Greek, but we do not see in his 
exegesis the charm of Julian at his best. Perhaps an introductory 
treatise in traditional philosophic form is bound to be dull. He does, 
however, face big problems, like the existence of evil, with which he 
cannot connect the Gods. Positive evil for him does not exist, and 
the Gods are functions of a First Cause to whom men may pray and 
sacrifice. The astral fatalism which deluded the wise for many a 
century is put aside here. The doctrine of incarnation is accepted, 
but Sallust does not meet the difficulty about an increasing population 
to be provided with souls, which a modern philosopher has solved by 
bringing in other worlds. Fate,a Stoic conception, and Fortune, the 


Roman bonus eventus, come in a little awkwardly, but at this date 
there wasa confluence of doctrines from many sources. The treatment 
of Myths, a favourite form of instruction with the Greeks, is 
sensible and much of it might stand to-day. The fine thought that 
the guilty soul punishes itself is, it appears, a rhetorical commonplace, 
The little treatise ends with the assertion that the good man, even if he 
lack the rewards promised after death, is justified in his goodness 
in this life : 

Because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
Sallust was translated by that curious Platonist, Thomas Taylor, in 
the eighteenth century, but there is no modern English edition. Mr, 
Knock, who went abroad to examine the MSS., has composed 
a commentary which is wonderfully complete. His pages are 
“‘cramm’d with comment, densest condensation,” and the views of 
Continental scholars. He notes where Sallust got this point or that, 
from Iamblichus, Julian or some earlier system of philosophy. Though 
pedantic in some ways, the treatise deserves attention and shows that 
Christianity could find opposition worthy of serious regard, even in a 
lean time for philosophy like the fourth century. 


Maori Symbolism. By Errie A. Rout. From the Evidence of Hounera 
Te Rake. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


There is much that is curious and a good deal that is valuable in 
this astonishing ‘‘account of the Origin, Migration and Culture of 
the New Zealand Maori as recorded in certain Sacred Legends,” 
What there is of assured value is contained in those parts of the book 
which deal with Maori culture, especially physical culture, to the 
therapeutic importance of which Sir Arbuthnot Lane refers in a 
preface which can only be described as enthusiastic. When we turn, 
however, to the evidence of Hohepa Te Rake on the origins and 
migration of his people, it is a different matter. Miss Rout of course 
cannot be held responsible for the claims that are made for the main 
Maori Legend which may be summarised as follows : The cradle-land 
of the Maori it seems was Assyria, where somewhere about 4,700 B.c, 
—say 2300 before Hammurabi, the contemporary of Abraham— 
there were twelve tribes of Brown Maori all descended from Ha-Kopa 
(Jacob). In the year 4000 B.c. or thereabouts they migrated to Egypt, 
returning to Assyria about 3300 8.c. A few generations later the tribes 
divided, two remaining in Assyria, and ten traversing Europe. Seven 
tribes reached Portugal, where five set sail for Mexico, arriving there 
say 3000 s.c. They remained in Mexico 2,200 years when they migrated 
to Peru, resting there 1,850 years, before sailing to New Zealand via 
Easter Island, a journey occupying 300 years, and they have now been 
in New Zealand 1,250 years. In the course of their migrations, they 
built the hanging gardens of Babylon, the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Pyramids of central America and the terraced gardens of Peru, and 
were responsible for the mysterious figure of Easter Island. Here, it 
would seem, we have a confusion of Perry and Elliott Smith’s migration 
of the Megalith Builders, with the amazing ethnographic absurdities 
associated with “‘ the lost ten tribes of Israel,” and those who would 
like them for their ancestors. Apart however from this wild legend 
of migrations, there are many interesting notes on Maori lore and 
some remarkable comparative illustrations of statues and carvings 
that invite investigation. 


The Chronicles of a Contractor: Autobiography of George Pauling. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

George Pauling was one of the great contractors of the epoch of 
railway expansion in Asia and Africa beginning in the ‘eighties. 
After a youth of exceptionally hard struggle, he went out to the Cape 
fifty years ago, got his start as a contractor on a tunnel near Grahams- 
town, and thereafter never seems to look back. He was associated 
with Rhodes from before the Kimberley days, and went deeply into 
diamond-mine concessions, but was at no time seriously diverted from 
his proper field of enterprise, the building of railways. A great area 
of South Africa, Asia Minor, Argentina, India, China, and many other 
regions saw his firm at work, so that by the time of his death, the date 
of which is not recorded in this book, he had probably enjoyed more 
thorough and varied experience than any railway contractor in the 
world. His story is detailed and objective. From it the reader may 
learn much about railway building, but not a great deal about the 
personality of the narrator. “George Pauling was staunchly and 
squarely British,” says Mr. J; O. P. Bland, who contributes a page and 
a half of introduction. Why, having undertaken to be sponsor for 
a man who did a remarkable amount of necessary and interesting 
work, Mr. Bland did not think it worth while to compose a reasonably 
full and informing character of his friend, we do not know and cannot 


guess. 


Fishing from the Earliest Times. 
Murray. 2ls. 

When Mr. Radcliffe’s witty and erudite investigation into the 
early history of fishing was first published, it met with a chorus 
of praise from anglers and scholars alike, and it is a pleasure to 
see that it has now passed into a second and revised edition with 
additional illustrations and a new bibliography. Mr. Radcliffe has 
ransacked all time for his data, and his investigations have led 
him down all manner of delectable by-ways in history and literature, 
in archeology and anthropology, with the result that his famous 


By Witu1aM RaAbDcLirre. 
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work is a veritable “Golden Bough” of angling. One says angling, 
for although Mr. Radcliffe does not disdain to mention netting and 
hand-lining, trapping and “tickling” and other commercial or 
nefarious ways of taking fish, it is to the rod he returns again and 
again, so that one feels that he would divide civilisations into those 
which knew the rod and those which did not, and the former class, 
again, into those which cast a fly and those, a lesser but still a 
noble breed, which angled with float or ledger. It would seem that 
Mr. Radcliffe inclines to the view that the first fly used by an angler 
was an artificial fly, and this not merely because the first mention 
of the fly, made by Martial, implies that the lure was a cheating 
lure, but also because of the difficulty of impaling a natural fly 
upon the clumsy hook of antiquity, particularly for sea fishing. 
It was the Scarus, parrot-wrasse, a sea fish, to which Martial referred. 
Mr. Radcliffe has made one rather distressing discovery, which is 
that the great Sumero-Semitic civilisation of Mesopotamia, for all 
its intercourse with Egypt, apparently did not know the rod. It 
seems impossible that so great and so urbane a people should have 
rested content with a hand-line, and it is surely preferable to presume 
that the records are at fault, and that some day evidence will be 
forthcoming that when Hammurabi and his Councillors put aside 
for the day their codification of the law, they took their rods and 
strolled down to the banks of the Euphrates to see if the whatever- 
they-were were rising. As for the Assyrians, we need not share 
Mr. Radcliffe’s surprise that fishing was not their sport; they were 
a cruel and evil people to whom angling never could have appealed. 
And as for their Hebrew relations—well, for all their monotheism, 
they were no sportsmen. Every angler, who can, should secure 
this book, so that on days when the fish will not rise, or boats cannot 
put out, the hours may fly as swiftly as when, the wind being in the 
south, the time and the place and loved ones are all together. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


r [ = motorist is usually regarded in mixed society as a 
person of rather exceptional intelligence. He pos- 
sesses the skill to handle a lethal projectile. He either 

earns sufficient money to pay for it, or is plausible enough 

to command lengthy credit. These claims are obviously 


unquestionable. But our normal conversation at the moment 
stamps us irremediably as fools. We are proclaiming in tones 
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stentorian and peevish that the countryside is being ruined, 
Wherever motorists gather, they may be heard denouncing 
hideous buildings, lamenting the bare width and straightness 
of the modern road, condemning the colour schemes of garages, 
and sighing for the rural England of yesterday. We are not the 
only criminals who must answer this indictment. Here and 
there a new industry mars a lovely meadow with some cheap 
and abominable factory. Here and there local authorities 
employ the baser kind of architect to design artisan cottages, 
which may be warm and dry and convenient, but certainly 
possess no external merits. But no single section of the com- 
munity is one-hundredth part as guilty as we in respect of the 
disfiguring of pleasant villages, the spoiling of once lovely roads, 
and the many spasmodic and detailed eruptions which make 
Great Britain less beautiful than once it was. 


* * * 


We have cut back the overhanging hedges, and opened out 
bends and corners which were once shaded. We have 
straightened out the windings of roads which once tempted the 
traveller with endless mystery and surprise. We have caused 
abominable thickets of hoardings and signs to sprout along the 
approaches to most of England’s loveliest places, a crime in 
which the greed of local inns and garages has been abetted by 
the hurrying driver’s impatience to acquire a little local know- 
ledge without the trouble of studying a roadbook in advance, 
or pausing in his furious gait to pull a guide out of a door pocket, 
We have blotched the half-tones of ancient villages and historic 
coaching inns with sheet metal advertisements enamelled in vile 
colours, selected to wreck the warm hues to which time tones 
man’s foulest taste. Stand pumps, enamelled in the crudest 
greens and yellows and vermilions, add the crime of uncouth 
form to the crime of uncouth colour. The urban motorist dis- 
likes the tariff of the coast hotel and the rural inn, and early 
conceives an ambition to own a tiny week-end cottage in sur- 
roundings which will tickle his jaded senses. He has gone as 
far as possible in dispossessing the villagers of their ancestral 
homes, and is now busily dotting the fringes of the sea and the 
outskirts of any picturesque village in his radius with the 
cheapest and ugliest type of perishable residence which the local 
magnates will permit him to erect. 


* * * 


Even apart from these more obvious crimes which we have 
committed, the dwellers along the roads have small love for us. 
We have indeed forced engineers to design and construct dustless 
roads. But the villagers would gladly return, if they had the 
chance, to the old days when the squire’s carriage and the 
doctor’s gig and the farmer’s wains and the parson’s pony 
cart drew behind them a faint veil of grey or brown or white, 
rising hedge-high for the moment, and subsiding presently. For 
if there is less grit in the air, there is often a stench abroad of 
queer chemicals undergoing combustion; and if the road 
surface is drier and cleaner, one must keep ears and eyes wide 
open when one ventures abroad. The bark or pobble of 
exhausts, the grunts and screams of hooters mingle with the 
song of birds, and the lowing of cattle. Many an old house, 
once cosily close to the road, but now spiritually eager to with- 
draw a mile and hide in some friendly coppice, quivers and 
shakes bodily whenever a lorry or a coach rumbles by; some of 
them, repairs being costly in these days, cause the spotted china 
dog on the mantelpiece to tremble when a small private car 
goes past. 

* * * 

It is quite beyond our powers to make any adequate return in 
kind to the districts which we motorists have thus defiled. Their 
ancient beauty has been ravaged, and is often past restoration. 
Some of the fouler outrages can be ended. “ Truth in advertise- 
ment” was the slogan of the last great gathering of publicity 
experts. At their next international session we may hope to 
hear something of dignity and beauty and restraint in adver- 
tisement. When the patent medicine firms used to publish 
loathsome details of foul diseases, no man was forced to read 
the quarter column; but nobody can miss the vermilion pump 
standing against the background of a Tudor house. Public 
opinion may presently forbid further disfigurements of the more 
flagrant type. Some of our crimes, however, during the last 
decade are unfortunately beyond redemption. From this point 
of view, at any rate, there is a certain poetic justice in the 
Chancellor’s plans to deflect a percentage of our tax money to 
non-motoring purposes, though very little of it will benefit the 
places or the people against whom we have sinned. At least it 
may be said that the motorist in whose interests lovely places 
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come into your life seasoned and mellow, strong and yet sub- 
dued. At long last they will be your veterans, scarred and stained 
and weathered with much serving. Yet will their old age be kindly 
and comely and serviceable, and long after you can “really wear 
them no longer” you will find yourself wearing them quite a lot. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 
MEN'S: Shoes 55/-; “Boots 63/- Women’s: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 





Lotus, Lrp., STaAFFoRD & Northampton AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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have been defiled, owes them conscience money, if that is all he 
can give. In this conscience money he must not reckon the 
sum which he spends on rent or fuel or food in his holiday 
habitat, for the landseller and the oil syndicate and the inn- 
keeper are his accomplices in crime. Too many habitual tourists 
and bungalow people and week-enders adopt a perfectly de- 
tached attitude towards their Sunday neighbours. In town 
they talk of the delicious quaintness of the rustics; they rave 
about the climate or the scenery of their cottage home. But 
their purses are seldom open to the village or seaside charities. 
Their leisure pays no tithe to voluntary labours for the public 
good in such places, Like all parasites they batten on alien 
blood, and flee when gorged without gratitude. They cannot 
complain if they win no love, and experience little neighbourli- 
ness, if their supposed wealth and obvious ignorance are ruth- 
lessly exploited by their contemptuous inferiors. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


[T= general tone remains unsettled, the coal stoppage 
having gone on so long that even the average stupid 
investor has ceased to accept his daily paper as a 
guide to the course of events. As was to be anticipated, 
activity centres upon specialities, the principal feature during 
the past week having been oil shares. The various Argentine 
railway ordinary stocks are now ex dividend, and these com- 
panies are in such shape that it would require something 
wholly unexpected to cause any reduction of dividends. On 
the basis of present prices they can be bought to yield fromm 
8 to 8} per cent., with dividends payable in April and October. 
The following are current prices and yields : 


Price. Yield per cent. 
Buenos Aires Gt. Southern Ry. .. 98} ee £8 2 4 
Buenos Aires Western... o 8 4 8 
Central Argentine .. oe -- 7%} oe 8 5 8 
Buenos Aires and Pacific .. 853 ee 8 4 0 


Holders of British railway ordinary and deferred stocks should 
override the advice of their solicitors and stockbrokers, and 
exchange into these stocks. Somewhat more speculative, but 
almost certain to provide considerable capital appreciation, is 
Entre Rios ordinary at 66}. Dividends cn this stock were 
resumed in respect of the last financial year, 2 per cent. having 
been paid in April and 4 per cent. in October. People who 
require a good yield should take the opportunity afforded by 
the recent issue of 400,000 Central Argentine 6 per cent. 
preference £10 shares, which can be bought at about £10 Is. 3d. 
As there is ranking behind these, £29,000,000 of ordinary and 
deferred stock in receipt of 6 per cent. dividend, the dividend 
is amply covered. These shares also carry the right up to 
December Ist, 1936, of conversion at par into Consolidated 
ordinary stock, which may by that time possess value. The 
Argentine Great Western is offering its stockholders, as well 
as Buenos Aires and Pacific stockholders, a 6 per cent. preference 
stock, the dividend in this case being guaranteed by the latter 
company, and when that comes to be marketed it will be 


equally attractive. 
ue * * 


The excellent report of the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
throws a light upon the prosperity that is being enjoyed by 
the diamond industry, and in this connection it must be borne 
in mind that its agreement with the Diamond Syndicate 
started only as from January Ist last, whereas the De Beers 
report covers the twelve months ended June. The net profit 
totalled £3,160,632, as against £2,193,430 for the previous 
year. I learn from Amsterdam, which is the centre of the 
diamond polishing industry, that the Syndicate is working 
very successfully, and has such complete control that it is 
able to compel its customers to take stones that are not so 
readily marketable, together with those which are in such 
great demand. There never has been such a good market for 
diamonds as at the present time, and the exports from Amsterdam 
to the United States alone for the first nine months of this year 
totalled 202,601 carats, of a value of $21 millions, as against 
197,632 carats of a value of $19} millions for the previous 
year. I maintain my recommendation of Consolidated Diamond 
Mines of South West Africa £1 shares at about 24s. 9d. I 
look for a repetition of last year’s dividend of 2s. 6d. per share ; 
profits will doubtless have been sufficient to pay a much higher 
dividend, but the company’s policy has been to erect a great 
deal of new washing plant out of revenue, the full benefit of 





which is just beginning to make itself felt. On the basis of 
12} per cent. dividend the yield is £10 4s. 6d. per cent. The 
option certificates, which carry the right of conversion into 
ordinary shares at 20s. up to 1929, are much undervalued at 
their present price of 5s. 

* Xe * 

Investors on this side who endeavour to keep track of 
prospects for oil in America, which is far and away the principal 
market, must be perplexed at what they read in the financia) 
papers and elsewhere from time to time, for it must seem 
as though they are always hearing of overproduction, a cyt 
in the price of crude oil, or something of that sort. The fact 
is that the United States covers a pretty big area and that 
you may have a change in price in one part of the country, 
owing to local reasons, without its affecting others. Oil prices 
advanced early in the year, and stand at a much higher level 
than the prices at which existing stocks stand in the company’s 
books. Mr. Marland, the well-known American oil magnate, 
points out that in December last all the companies wrote down 
their stocks to the then prevailing prices, since when there 
have been two 25 per cent. advances. Most of the leading 
companies carry enormous stocks, which at present prices 
show a handsome profit. Furthermore, the enormously 
increased consumption must be borne in mind, which means 
a bigger turnover and profit, and it is estimated that the 
leading companies’ profits for the financial year now ending 
will be about 15 per cent. over those of the previous year, 
There are few industries the prosperous future of which looks 
so assured as that of oil production and distribution. All 
the American companies that have been recommended in these 
notes are still worth buying, and two that look particularly 
cheap at the moment are Amerada ($29) and Pan-American B 
($663). The latter appears to have scored by its acquisition 
of the Lago Petroleum, the fields of which, under Lake Mara- 
caibo (Venezuela) seem to be extremely valuable. Purchases 
of English oil companies’ shares that have been recommended 
in these notes have turned out well. Phoenix are now about 
25s. 9d., and the profit might perhaps be taken. The price 
of Trinidad Leaseholds has passed all records, but is, in my 
opinion, likely to go higher. A. Emi Davies. 
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Another rise in Bonus 


has been announced by the Scottish 
Widows Fund. The rate of Inter- 
mediate Bonus (to be allowed in 
respect of Claims and Surrenders) has 
been increased from 35s. to 


38s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMPOUND 


The present is therefore a very favourable 
time to take out a “ With-Profits Policy. 
Let us send you a quotation for your age. 


Scottish Widows 
es’ Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head a ag 3 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 


ondon: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 


Funds 
2534 Millions. 
























